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me Freedom Is for the Regenerate 


THE mature person has to 
break his attachment to persons and things... .. For 
1- things no longer obey his wishes, and therefor he can- 
not let his wishes become too deeply involved in 
things. He can no longer count on possessing what- 
ever he may happen to want, and therefore he must 

learn to want what he can possess. He can no longer 
~ hold forever the things at which he grasps; they change 
0 . and slip away. And therefore he must learn to hold 
oS on to things which do not slip away and change---to 


00 
0 hold on to things, not by grasping them, but by under- 
“ standing them and by remembering them. Then he is 
0 wholly an adult. Then he has conquered mortality in 
_ the only way mortal man can conquer it. For he has 
, ceased to expect anything of the world which it cannot 
15 give, and he has learned to love it under the only aspect 
0 in which it is eternal... .. The ideal way of life for 
50 men who must make their own terms with experience 
- | and find their own happiness has been stated again and 
0 again. It is that only the regenerate, the disinterested, 
. | the mature can make use of freedom. This is the central 
0 | insight of the teachers of wisdom. . . . and the heart of 
— | it is the knowledge that the goal of human effort is to 
be able, in the words of Confucius, to follow what the 
heart desires without transgressing what is right. 


ng WALTER LIPPMANN. 
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EDITORIAL 


India’s Invitation .. . 


THE INVITATION from Mr. Augustine Ralla Ram, 
General Secretary of the Indian Student Christian 
Movement, to our Movement in the United States 
to send a delegation of Negro student leaders on a 
mission of Christian good-will and codperation 
among Indian students has met with a warm re- 
sponse. The National Council of Men’s Associa- 
tions has approved the plan and appointed a com- 
mittee to codperate with the Council of Christian 
Associations in carrying it to a worthy conclusion. 
The Christian Student Association Movement in 
all countries has a record for initiating such prac- 
tical ventures in Christian internationalism; 
never has it been -content to pass resolutions or 
indulge itself in educational programs merely. It 
has formed the habit of looking for concrete ways 
of bringing to earth its vision of a more Christian 
society. That the present proposal makes it pos- 
sible for us to share with India the Christian in- 
sights and enriching qualities of leadership we 
have come to expect from the Negro members of 
the Movement in this country is added cause for 
gratitude. We should not allow this opportunity 
to be viewed by anyone as being simply an Amer- 
ican-Indian matter; it is made possible by our 
participation in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, which has been the natural channel 
through which the invitation has come. As a 
matter of fact, it was the presence of Negro dele- 
gates at the Federation meeting in Mysore in 1928 
which originally suggested the present invitation. 
Such a project will give added significance to the 
Federation in the minds of American students and 
professors. The extremely difficult problem of 
Ways and means remains; in this field councils 
and local Associations will wish to have a share. 


“Naive Faith’... 


WuatT Pau H. Douc.as of the University of Chi- 
cago calls “the naive faith in the power of educa- 
tion to remove in painless fashion all evils from 
our social life” is falling on hard times. We are 
hot quite so sure as formerly that in some inevita- 
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ble way social progress is to be achieved by edu- 
cation; for it is not a poverty in facts, skills or 
information (the expected products of education) 
which has landed us in the midst of our present 
plight. It is rather a poverty in ideals, loyalties, 
and attitudes which have proved inadequate for 
the needs of our modern life. We need to be re- 
minded of Hilaire Belloc’s definition: “A univer- 
sity is for the enlargement and mastery of life, 
especially for the life of the soul and its little com- 
panion the mind”; for it is the soul-qualities 
which determine the use to which our sharpened 
wits and skills are put. Those in doubt on this 
point will do well to study Dr. Douglas’ list of col- 
lege graduates summa cum laude and Phi Beta 
Kappa who, passing through college courses of the 
utmost enlightenment, have become leaders of the 
forces of political and business corruption. In 
fact Dr. Douglas is convinced that there are more 
college men “in the thick of machine manipula- 
tions than among the forces of reform.” We would 
be among the very last to plead for less attention 
to the little companion the mind; we do however 
point out the primary responsibility of faculty 
and administration and of the Christian Associa- 
tion for developing those aspects of the college 
experience which enrich life, and give it the mean- 
ing and perspective which alone come as we grow 
into a realization of our responsibility as co-labor- 
ers with God in bringing in His Kingdom in the 
life of the world. 


Dynamic... 


WHILE SOMETIMES the Association’s lively inter- 
est in social questions has resulted in a diminished 
emphasis upon the more personal aspects of the 
Christian life, we are coming today to see afresh 
that society cannot be reorganized save as we de- 
velop men and women with new motives and 
loyalties; social regeneration does, after all, await 
the self-sacrificing leadership of regenerated lives. 
At its truest and best this always has been the 
emphasis of the Christian Association Movement. 
Its Purpose includes the double objective of in- 
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fluencing students (a) to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ; (b) to devote themselves in united 
effort with all Christians to making the will of 
Christ effective in human society and to extend- 
ing the Kingdom of God throughout the world. 

As a matter of actual fact these objectives are 
one: our supreme mission is to increase the num- 
ber of men and women who will devote themselves 
in loyalty to Jesus Christ to bringing the King- 
dom of God in their own lives and in the life of 
the world. We are not concerned with develop- 
ing religious fervor unrelated to the pressing so- 
cial tasks around us; neither is our contribution 
as a Christian Movement merely the strengthen- 
ing of the forces of social liberalism or radicalism. 
We are called constantly to a higher loyalty and 
to a more creative function, based upon our cen- 
tral faith that in the life of Jesus we have the 
truest insight into the heart of reality. Thus we 
should see to it that our Bible study and prayer is 
permeated with the catholic world-view of Jesus 
and that our discussion of social and international 
issues is at least in part devoted to study of and 
experimentation with those personal attitudes, 
motives, loyalties, habits and values which lay at 
the base of Jesus’ poise in the midst of chaotic 
world forces and gave him transcendent creative 
power and his influence survival values. 


Transition ... 


THE MEETING in early June of the National Coun- 
cil of the General Y. M. C. A. provides a natural 
occasion to remark upon the significance of the 
half century of connection of this general com- 
munity agency with the Associations in the col- 
leges. Like most other human institutions it is a 
time of transition for the Y. M. C. A., both in its 
local place and function and in its general and na- 
tional influence. At the heart of its problems is 
the question whether it is to continue to have a 
message for the social environment which is not 
dictated by that environment. Without this mes- 
sage, which has made its past notable, it is bound 
to become simply a service club which may or may 
not have survival value. The same question, we 
admit, is found in some, though relatively fewer, 
of the college Associations. We hope with real 
confidence that the Chicago meeting will give rein- 
forcement to those in the new administration of 
the National Council who resolutely are faced to- 
ward a prophetic future. 

The Associations in the student world have been 
developing in a way which doubtless will have the 
careful and sympathetic attention of the June 
meeting of the General Council. In this field a 
tide has been rising, a tide which has the power of 
so many college groups back of it that no man- 
made barriers can repress it even if. such an in- 
clination existed. Such a tide, with its emphases 
on winning men to Christlike character and to 
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lives of social effectiveness, is one that has within C q 
it power of great refreshment and reinforcement 
for the Y. M. C. A. itself, for the Church and for 
the social renovations of our dreams. We are glad 
to believe that there will be a plentiful majority iy 
this year’s Council, responsible as it is for states. 
manlike leadership, to encourage and support the 
carefully worked out plans which the past years 
have been worked into the actions of “Riverdale,” 
“Oberlin” and “Columbus.” What is best for the 
deepening of spiritual life of the Student Asso. 
ciations, for giving vivid content within them to 
a sense of membership and of self-direction, may 
be for the best too of the Association Movement 
as a whole. 





FROM THE COLLEGE PRESS 


Smug Little, Snug Little Men... 

IT’S ONLY A SHANTY in old shanty town but the 
kids inside haven’t any clothes to wear, let alone 
food to eat. Dad’s walking the streets, looking 





hore W 
,. ; aperie! 
for work—mother’s dead—the shanty is not ahjite w 


home, but just a hovel. Round and round, at 
breakneck speed, goes the college social whirl; 
glittering with spangles of scintillating nothing- 
ness the campus merry-go-round spins, self-cen- 
tered, stopping for nothing in its dog-chase-tail 
race. 

Hey, hey, its a smug little world here at Penn-}, 
sylvania! Don’t pity! Give! Give? We dont 
even give a thought. The blighted areas, what 
are they? Our heads are buried deep in the sand!} 
We are human ostriches! Cosmopolitan? Far} 
from it! We have segregated ourselves and be} 
come totally devoid of that mental attitude termed}, 
social mindedness. 

A group of undergraduates have been auda- 
cious enough to suggest that we clean the old 
clothes out of our closet and place them in recep- 
tacles about the campus to be distributed to the 
destitute families in Philadelphia. We've got Oldfpyugg) 
clothes! Perhaps the underprivileged do netdfen an 
them, but then there’s the trouble attendant t0 
the transportation of the garments from the fra}, 
ternity or dormitory to the campus; a great bul-},j 
den and a long trek. 

Those hollow boxes will cry in a harsh death 
rattle, “Hey nonny-nonny and on with the dance!}y, pr 


What is poverty to us?” Silence them with a pailbgainst 


Conte 
3 pers 









throat. 

Each minute stalks in with tragedy hard on its 
trail and there is suffering, unnamed, back-stagefy awa} 
Beyond the grim skyline that looms across the 
murky Schuylkill the ironical play of life goes 
on. We are deaf to the stage whispers. We se 
not neither do we hear for we are the smug little 


bresent 

snug little men from college.—Daily Pennsvlhye com 
vanian. 
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COMMENCEMENT— 
OF WHat? 


By KIRBY PAGE 


POSTCOLLEGE life will soon begin for thou- 
bnds of young men and women. Cap and gown 
acked away, these graduates will divide them- 
Ives into three companies. Some will go out to 
areers of success and lives of privilege. Many 
hore will join the ranks of the unemployed and 
sperience privation and bitterness. Others will 
mite with the battlers for social justice. 
Contentment in the first camp is possible only 
r persons who are blind to the miseries of this 
rneration or who have permitted their ethical 
es to become seared with indulgence. 
fo live easily and luxuriously on the brink of a 
ething hell of hunger and agony is to betray 
ne’s heritage as a child of the race; can lead 
nly to satiety and disgust, disillusionment and 
micism. A healthy-minded individual must 
ecessarily loathe himself for drifting through 
fe on a bed of roses while his fellows sleep on 
ark benches or are herded together in relief 
tations. 

Postgraduate Economics 


A terrific ordeal awaits those graduates who, 
iter years of more or less serious preparation, 
re hurled into a maelstrom of human beings 
truggling furiously for a chance to work. Many 
men and women will go down-before the storm, 
roken in morale, embittered in spirit, and for- 
wer frustrated in their desires—distorted wrecks 
rifting menacingly to the end of their days. 
thers will find in the experience of unemploy- 
ment a source of illumination as to the nature of 
ur present society and a stimulant to activity 
gainst its injustices. An unemployed man, dig- 
fing away at his books in the endeavor to get at 
ie roots of the present debacle, or participating 
n demonstrations by the unemployed in an effort 
) awaken public opinion, does not consume more 
food nor does he require more clothing than while 
fafing disconsolately. Morale can be preserved 
nly by struggling against the iniquities of the 
resent economic system. Many a man will now 
% compelled to do for himself what the classroom 
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failed to accomplish: he may wrestle with funda- 
mental economic problems until he understands 
the nature of the task before him and his fellow 
victims as they seek to establish a new social 
order. As a convenience, I am listing several sig- 
nificant volumes that may be of help to the belated 
student of economics and politics: 


Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society 

Stuart Chase, A New Deal 

George Soule, A Planned Society 

Norman Thomas, As I See It 

G. D. H. Cole, A Guide Through World Chaos 

Harold J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis 

Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New Party 

Harry F. Ward, In Place of Profit 

Federal Council of Churches, Our Economic Life in the 
Light of Christian Ideals 

Sherwood Eddy, The Challenge of Europe 


New Concepts Are Needed 


Four fundamental changes in public opinion 
must be made before the foundations of a new 
society can be securely laid. There must be gen- 
erated new attitudes toward wealth, property, 
government, and human nature, and upon these 
new attitudes must be erected new institutions. 
The old idea was that a man is entitled to all the 
wealth that he can secure honestly, and upon this 
concept we have based an economic order which 
has resulted inevitably in an inequitable distribu- 
tion of privilege. So great has the degree of in- 
equality of income and wealth now become that 
it threatens the very existence of capitalism. Too 
much money has flowed into the coffers of in- 
vestors, too little money has found its way into 
the pockets of consumers — with the result that 
billions of dollars are loafing in the vaults of the 
nation, unable to find secure and profitable fields 
of investment, while lack of purchasing power on 
the part of consumers has slowed down the wheels 
of industry and thrown at least thirteen millions 
of men and women out of employment. 

Equality of economic privilege is the concept 
upon which the new society must be created. 
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equitable distribution of wealth and income is 
demanded on economic, political, and ethical 
grounds. Less super-privilege and more equality 
of purchasing power are essential to the efficient 
functioning of our complex industrial system. 
The processes of democratic government will con- 
tinue to be frustrated by the concentration of 
financial power, and the cure for the ills of repre- 
sentative government can be found only in the ex- 
tension of democracy in the realms of production 
and distribution. Brotherhood is mocked by the 
flaunting of the luxury of a few in the faces of 
hungry masses. 

The notion that a man is entitled to all the 
money he can get must be repudiated and an ap- 
propriate program of action inaugurated. Super- 
privilege must be restricted by increasing the eco- 
nomic power of the workers through nation-wide 
trades unions, codperative societies, and a strong 
socialist party. Taxation must be used deliber- 
ately as an instrument of social policy and di- 
rected toward the equalization of income and 
privilege. If the tax exemption feature of certain 
government bonds and other securities were re- 
moved and the progressive rates in the upper 
brackets of income and inheritance set sufficiently 
high, excessive incomes and fortunes could be 
abolished. The enormous revenue received from 
these sources could be used to provide relief, so- 
cial insurance, and an extension of public privi- 
leges in the areas of health, recreation, education, 
and culture. 

But all other measures will prove to be inade- 
quate unless our society is organized upon a new 
concept of property. The old idea was that a 
man may legitimately own and control all the 
property to which he can acquire legal title. The 
new viewpoint is that there should be vastly more 
private property in consumers’ goods and much 
less private ownership in producers’ property. 
If the standard of living is to be raised to the point 
where plenty will be available for all, the primary 
means of production and distribution must be 
transferred from private to public ownership and 
operation. So long as the chief sources of revenue 
remain in private hands, super-privilege will be 
perpetuated, because privilege always flows in the 
direction of power. A rapidly progressive pro- 
gram of. nationalization is therefore demanded, 
perhaps in the following order: banking and 
credit, water power and other sources of electric 
energy, natural resources, land, transportation 
and communication, steel and other heavy in- 
dustries. 

A comprehensive policy of nationalization can 
be achieved only by creating a new attitude to- 
ward the state. For more than a century, Amer- 
icans have been taught that that government is 
best which governs least. The assumption has pre- 
vailed that government is awnecessary evil and that 
its functions should be restricted to the protection 
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of life and property and the compelling of the 
players to follow the rules of the competitive 
game. Above all, it has been maintained that 
government should keep out of business and thus 
permit individualism to reign supreme in indus. 
try, commerce and finance. 

The ever-increasing complexity and interde- 
pendence of our industrialized and urbanized so- 
ciety demand more and more social control and 
call for the new concept that government is a 
clearing-house through which citizens carry on 
socially desirable enterprises. The sphere of gov- 
ernment must necessarily become wider and more 
embracing. 

The proper functioning of government is hin- 
dered by the old idea that the financial incentive 
alone is adequate to call forth man’s initiative and |HJous 
energy and that without the prospect of unlimited |-emarl 
private gain efficiency and perseverance would be |ne felt 
improbable. If covetousness on the part of busi- |seeond 
ness men is not only unavoidable but justifiable |,,ticle 
and our economic order is permanently organized }ta}k al 
on this basis, it will be impossible to induce a }¢rom 
sufficient number of citizens to enter government] [t h 
employ with the primary desire to render public }iy Feb 
service. In a profit-seeking society, most men who }jt hap 
enter politics do so with the thought of gain for first, 
themselves and their clients. Corruption in poli- }tajiks 
tics is an outgrowth and accompaniment of graft |ycefy] 
in business. For every “bribee”, there must be a] ]¢ j, 
“brib-er.”” So long as it is considered legitimate 
for a broker to win millions by stock manipula- 
tion, it will be impossible to eliminate dishonesty 
in politics. and T 

It is imperative therefore that we challenge the |for ge 
old concept of human nature and point out that Jo¢ aj] 
the financial incentive is only one of many power- ]] have 
ful urges to human action. Indeed, the experience 
of the race justifies the assertion that when man 
is normal he is not essentially greedy. The ca- 
pacity for exalted self-sacrifice is potentially resi- 
dent within ordinary human beings and is released 
by appropriate stimuli. In wartime multitudes of 
men and women rise above the desire for gain and 
devote themselves sacrificially to the common 
cause. The patriotic feeling of duty causes multi- 


(Turn to page 252.) 
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HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN once 
remarked that after one visit to a foreign country 
he felt like writing a book about it; after the 
second visit he was inclined to produce just a few 
articles; after the third he preferred merely to 
talk about it; after the fourth he would refrain 
from any attempt at sharing his impressions. 

It happens that my visit to the United States 
in February and March was precisely the fourth. 
It happens that I did produce a book after the 
first, a few articles after the second, and a few 
talks after the third. Why then not exploit this 
useful alibi and be silent now? 

It is not that the complexity of the American 
scene has not come home to me with greater force 
than ever as I moved between poles as separate 
as Minneapolis and New Orleans, as New England 
and Texas, or that:I have much enthusiasm left 
for generalizations. It is only that to say nothing 
at all would mean not to register the lessons which 
I have learned and the corrections which I have 
to make in my old mind-picture of these not so 
very united states. 

February and March, months of great events 
in world history! Some day my grandchildren 
will ask: “Were you really there in that great 
crisis of 1933, when nobody had any money and 
when Roosevelt saved the country? Was it not 
exciting?” And I will have to be honest and say: 
“Well, the curious thing was that in the univer- 
sities, where I spent practically all my time, there 
was very little excitement.” “But,” they will in- 
sist, “did not American students at least get ter- 
ribly worked up about the German Revolution and 
the Sino-Japanese War?” And again I will have 
to disappoint them by saying that these things 
were discussed, but that they did not seem to 


“Ithrow the American student out of his amazing 


equilibrium. 

Here then is my first shameless generalization : 
the extraordinary thing about the American stu- 
dent today in comparison to his colleagues of 
other countries is that he is almost alone in the 
student world in feeling “at home in the world.” 
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A European looks at 
the American Campus 


Our AMAZING 
EQUILIBRIUM 


s 


By W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 
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While students in most other lands are thoroughly 
out of tune with the established order of their 
environment, he is on the whole quite willing to 
accept things as they are, if somewhat improved. 
While university life elsewhere is under a deep 
sense of “crisis,” he lives in an atmosphere of 
“depression.” The difference is enormous. For 
“crisis” means a question mark behind everything 
that we have and are, a threat to the very founda- 
tions of our present way of life and a call to radi- 
cal transformation of the world around us. But 
“depression” means an unpleasant accident which 
causes disturbance and difficulty, but which soon 
will be forgotten as normal life begins again. 


It is not that American students are unintelli- 
gent or uninformed. On the contrary. Many are 
very quick in their understanding and their 
knowledge of “current events” often is quite as- 
tounding. It is rather that somehow the actual 
state of the world does not touch their life deeply. 
It is that the American student is so amazingly 
young, that so often he is treated as a child rather 
than as a grown-up and that therefore he does not 
easily find out that the “current events” of war 
and revolution, of hunger and unemployment, of 
crime and graft are not simply tales of a story- 
book but quite as real as football games and ice 
cream sodas. And it is also that he has no strong 
leader, no Mussolini,’ Stalin, Hitler or Gandhi to 
call him out of his relatively quiet life in order 
to crusade for the changing of the face of his 
country and of the world. 


There have been times when relatively it was 
easy to say something positive about the dreams 
and desires of American students. Some years 
ago, for instance, one could not go very far wrong 
if one took self-expression (“flaming youth” in its 
various types of “youth movements,” its less and 
more attractive aspects) as the main focus of 
campus-dreaming. But today it is exceedingly 
hard to find anything like a common ideal of 
American students. Self-expression seems to 
have lost much of its glamor. One comes almost 
to the conclusion that from the point of view of 
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the great movements of thought and life the 
American campus today is an immense unoccu- 
pied field, a tabula rasa. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is an atmosphere of expectancy, a look- 
ing out for something really worth while to give 
one’s life to. There is a general readiness for 
something, though no one knows exactly what. 
It may be nationalism, pacifism, a religious re- 
vival or communism. In periods of transition one 
can only be sure about the things which are dead 
and gone and not about the things which are com- 
ing. But it would seem that the first mighty wind 
which will blow over America will force the cam- 
pus-trees to bend in its direction. Where will 
it come from? 


Background of Spiritual Unemployment 

The religious scene may be characterized in a 
similar manner. The predecessors of the present 
generation in college have reacted so strongly and 
so successfully against what they considered an 
old-time religion that their successors enter into 
what religiously is practically empty space. Ex- 
cept for colleges in the very traditional areas 
Christianity, in any substantial sense of that 
word, has so little authority in the present college 
world that no longer is there any need to combat 
its pretentions for the sake of modernity or scien- 
tific up-to-dateness. To be sure there are many 
strong Christians among staff and students, but 
they do not set the tone for the campus as a whole 
and there is therefore no reason for an “enlight- 
ened” and would-be-modern faction of students 
to oppose their influence. While one finds much 
antichurch sentiment one does not meet much 
antireligious conviction. What one does find, 
however, is a very general opinion that religion 
is nct a relevant factor in the solution of the real 
problems of life. In fact the American college 
field is as pagan today as a European university 
(which is saying a good deal if one remembers the 
historical Christian background of American uni- 
versity life). 

But as students pass beyond the stage of reac- 
tion and opposition they come to the point where 
the Christian message is a new and undiscovered 
thing. To many of them God is as unknown as a 
reality and as incomprehensible as a concept as 
the theory of relativity was to their fathers. The 
enormous confusion and individualism in Chris- 
tian thought does not help students to arrive at a 
clear conception of what Christians mean by their 
faith. There is too much neutralizing of one con- 
ception by another in present-day theology. But 
there is a very real interest and almost the joy 
of new discovery if something definite and positive 
about God’s reality is presented to them. One 
cannot help feeling that the time is ripe for all 
those who have any word to bring about faith in a 
living and active God to go into the universities 
and to speak out as clearly as they can. 
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What of the Student Movement? 











It is very much alive, in spite of all handicaps 
No longer is it a powerful movement drawin 
naturally a very large part of the college-commy 
nity within its fold; it develops slowly into 
minority movement of students who are seekin 
something definite. Its great problem today j 
on the one hand to adjust itself to the new situa 
tion (to seek quality rather than quantity) an 
on the other to determine what rallying-point (0 
message) it is going to provide for its members 
As it becomes less and less an institution, an 
more and more a movement, the question increas; 
ingly becomes acute: What do we move for’? 
and: What do we move about? 

After all, the reality of a movement depends on 
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the reality of its message. The difficulty is of 
course to give a clear answer on the question o 
message at a time of great confusion in all realm 
of thought. But it has to be done, for there ar 
clear choices to be made. Should the movement 
for instance, make a radical economic and politica 
stand its main purpose? or, should it rather centr 
in certain convictions about God and man whic 
it considers basic and indispensable both for indi 
vidual and social life? Should the movement b 
come interreligious or should it be frankly an 
positively Christian? Looking at the America 
students, thinking of the many long discussion 
in so many different places—I have no doubt a 
to the real job of the movement. I remember 
woman student who said to me: “Somehow w 
take God too much for granted in our Movement.’ 
I believe she is right. It happens that God is th 
one reality in the world that cannot be taken fo 
granted, the one reality that ever and ever mus 
be discovered and rediscovered, sought an 
sought again and the one reality that it is wort} 
while to have as the centre of one’s life. 


Has not the time come for the American Stu 



















dent Christian Movement to go right back to th 
source and to put itself courageously at the dis 
posal of God—as an instrument for a new, grea 
outpouring of his spirit among American stu 
dents? All other things—radical solutions d 
present-day problems, international interest, en 
thusiasm and fellowship with those of other race 
and nations—will be added unto those who seel 
first the Kingdom of God himself. 


Different languages, but the same prayer; diff 
ent prayers, but the same God. 





All men that God created can live on the ea 
God gave space and air enough for all, if m 
would only give good-will. 


---From Serbian Writings 
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and’ THIS world of ours is not essentially a mystery 
‘as4to be unravelled, but a task to be undertaken and 
Or§shared. The power behind it is properly con- 

ceived as a Thinker, but not primarily as a 
om Thinker; primarily he is a Creator, a Do-er. The 


| d God whose very nature it is to love all mankind— 





. of great and low, wise and simple—and to win them 
Img into comradeship with himself and partnership in 
ara his high concerns cannot have made the intellect 
ent) the principle pathway to himself, or truth the pre- 
ical rogative of the intelligent. He must be imme- 
itr¢ diately and surely discoverable through all of 
ic man’s experience, or more accurately through that 
ndif part of his experience which is man at his best. 
bel The principal pathway to God, then, must be 
and through a life—a full, rich, creative and dedicated 
ca life. And the way to the fullest understanding of 
ong God is through creative effort. 

- af =6pmIf our idea of God be sound, a God who sum- 
r 4 mons men to join with him in the perfecting of a 
Wé fairer world, then only those who respond to that 
nt.|summons and are themselves participants in the 
thd task can be certain of God or comprehend him at 
fof all truly. God is not a problem to be solved, but a 
ius} Toiler to be joined. Knowledge of God is not a 
and conclusion of the intellect, but the attunement of 
wrt] the spirit. This is the truth in Jesus’ great word, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see 
3ty, God”—an intuition of spiritual vision for which 
thy We now find philosophic confirmation. The final 
dis} emphasis falls upon the embodiment of God’s love 
-eaj in the actual world-process, upon the divine pur- 
sty) Pose; and upon the necessity for human enlist- 
of Ment in that purpose. 

en It is for that reason that the silent evidence of 
acy One human life may give clearer knowledge of 
seey truth than the speculations of the philosophers. 
“The saint is the soundest theologian.” It is for 
that reason, supremely, that the life and thought 
and work and death and continuing influence of 
Jesus of Nazareth may well be our surest guide to 
fei the certainty of God and the way for our own 
lives. ‘“‘He that hath seen him hath seen the fa- 
ther.” This has been the conviction of the great- 











wrth, est religious spirits down the centuries—that the 
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NoTE: By permission of the publishers this chapter is 
reprinted from The Plain Man Seeks for God (Scribner: 
$2.00). 
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“SEEKS FOR Gob” 


+ 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
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way to the knowledge of God and the understand- 
ing of life is not primarily through the brilliance 
of one’s mind, but through the quality of one’s 
life and the depth of one’s devotion. We see why 
it must be true. ‘He who wills to do God’s will 
shall know.” 

May it not be that in our own day the rebirth 
of vital religion for which we yearn waits until 
faith and courage lead forth the way to fresh dis- 
coveries? Then, as always, shall theology follow, 
with lagging footsteps. 

The conception of God which comes to us 
through the interpretation of values is of One 
whose nature in its outreach toward man is deeply 
personal; whose desire for our humanity is two- 
fold—the perfecting of individual human spirits 
and the gradual development on earth of a perfect 
society. He is most truly represented as standing 
at the door of human life knocking, urging men 
to make the supreme values their concern and 
their delight, and by taking his purposes as their 
own to become with him fellow-creators of a Com- 
monwealth of Love. He may be thought of as a 
Person, because it is only to and in and through 
persons that values possess reality within our 
world. He is to be thought of as the Sharer of 
our high hopes and our ideals and the Participant 
in our life’s struggle because it is through our 
world’s travail that his Purposes must achieve 
realization and it is toward a commonwealth of 
living ideals and perfected hopes that that Pur- 
pose forever presses. He is to be thought of as a 
Spirit of Love, because it is incarnate in loving 
spirits that ideals and values best make their ap- 
peal to our human natures, it is by the persuasion 
of love that they win their triumph over laziness 
and cowardice in men’s hearts, it is to love alone 
that the human spirit makes its supreme dedica- 
tion and only in the response of love that it finds 
a final fulfillment. He is to be thought of as the 
Supreme Sacrificant, because it is through no 
aloof perfection that values achieve incarnation 
in our world’s life, but through pain and loss un- 
deserved and unrewarded, and it is by these that 
failure is made good, disgrace redeemed, and 
wrong atoned. It is only in the comradeship of 
vicarious devotion and in gratitude for vicarious 
suffering that the promise and hope and purpose 
of God within us may be made perfect. 
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BEWILDERNESS 
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By MARBGHALL H. BRAGDON 
Weslyan University, 1930 
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FRETURNING to the pages of this magazine 
three years after Wesleyan escorted me, with 
sheep-skinned rites, into the depression, I am glad 
that I can bring to the INTERCOLLEGIAN’S thought- 
ful readers not only quiet sympathy, but a heart- 
ening word for the future—and even a grin. 

No doubt I have been lucky to have had since 
1930 a job I love on a fine newspaper. But it has 
not been “cloistered.” All the dark tidings of a 
world driven to stupidities and cruelties have 
crossed my desk. As I scribbled headlines, peri- 
lous ferments seemed palpitant beneath my pencil. 
Outside the office, the ignominy of unwanted men 
has been pitifully real. As secretary of my class 
I have seen many of my college mates bewildered 
and heartsick, and on frequent returns to the 
campus I have sensed in midnight “bull sessions” 
a new note of misgiving when undergraduates 
look beyond commencement. 

Out of it all, what heartening word may I offer? 

Surely, no campus-wide broadcast. I speak to 
a minority: young men and women of social im- 
agination and compassion, of courage and brains. 
Since the INTERCOLLEGIAN’S circle includes many 
of these, I am glad to voice here my deep convic- 
tion: members of this minority who have grad- 
uated since 1929, and you who will be with us 
presently, can find a rich endowment in adversity. 
A wisecracking historian, sketching our penury, 
may some day call us “a generation who knew not 
‘jack,’”’ but he’ll add, if history records the deep 
zest of our lives, that like Cyrano we went “ca- 
parisoned in gems unseen.” 

Our riches lie in what we avoid. Our graduate 
elders were plumped into an America savoring of 
“big money” and motivated by a gambling psy- 
chology. The ill-fated “New Era” in its hysterical 
crescendo offered quick wealth, and the prospect 
eclipsed less spectacular values and resources of 
the rounded life. Many graduates of the ’twenties 
who danced to this tune are sadly chastened now, 
admitting the lunacy of those days. Yet I wonder 
whether the virus has left their blood entirely, or 
ever will. This generalization has its many ex- 
ceptions, but I-feel that as a group we are enter- 
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ing the race stripped down, more fit to shape our 
lives from deeper wisdom as to the best relations 
between man and man. 

No less precious is the revelation we have had 
of our social-economic structure racked by its own 
weaknesses. It is a scene that spurs us to ques- 
tioning and energetic thought and checks inelas- 
tic worship of misfit traditions. 

The implications of our consequent quest for 

decent human relations are far-reaching, I think. 
I assume that the next decade will bring great 
changes which vainly will be fought by the storm 
troops of the status quo. Oppositely, it shall be 
our role to appraise these brute forces of change, 
to meet them and guide them to their place. . 
I predict that many of our elders now high in 
authority and influence will be proven inadequate 
in the inflexibility of their ideas; that as the fit- 
test of our “depression generation” grow in pow- 
ers, circumstances will thrust them forward as 
leaders—and long before they would have won 
their spurs in other days. Is there nothing heart- 
ening in that prospect? 

There will be personal hardships, of course. 
On mediocre souls there will be lasting scars. But 
those of far and vivid horizons are not slain by 
salary cuts. It is not, primarily, promotion de- 
ferred that makes the heart sick, but bleak inner 
weather, the sense of a world adrift and a man 
“boxed in.” But for the courageous few, at least, 
there is far more than that implicit in days to 
come. 

I wonder if a young minority, privileged by its 
inner powers, ever faced a more thrilling future. 
. . . I pause over dark headlines, with thoughtful 
eyes—and a grin. 


‘Or soon or late comes Destiny to all 
And none shall call him coward who, with eyes 
To see and heart to understand, goes forth 
Alone, to face the future unfraid.”’ 
~From Prometheus Unbound of Clarence W. Mendell 
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WE SEE INDIA— 


TRAVEL with the Student Movement if you can! It 
means saving on hotel bills, a warm welcome in each 
place you go, and the chance to meet the widest variety 
of interesting people. In seven weeks in India we have 
visited nine universities and spent only one night in a 
hotel. It has been a rare privilege making contacts and 
friendships with people with whom we are united by 
the common purpose of re-creating Life, starting with 
ourselves, and of transforming the world by the power 
of the living God. It has brought fresh meaning into 
the words “World Student Christian Movement.” You 
suddenly realize how much students miss by traveling 
in Europe when the colleges are not in session. (The 
W. S. C. F. conference in Switzerland in August will 
provide a great chance for American students to real- 
ize the same values even in vacation.) 


Freedom Paramount 
In India the cause which crowds out all other inter- 


| ests is that of the struggle for national independence. 


Mahatma Gandhi commands the loyalty of the great 
bulk ef students, whether Hindu, Christian or Mo- 
hammedan. Students in Allahabad said to us, “We 


; must have independence first, then we can talk about 


~ ere 








| religion.” 


At first the nationalist cause awakened great ideal- 
ism and enthusiasm among students. More recently, 
however, its failure to achieve definite results has led 
to discouragement and a sense of the futility of ideal- 
istic effort. Unlike Gandhi, these students have little 
faith in religion. It seems that such idealism cannot 
triumph over discouragement without a religious basis. 


India’s Poverty 


Students are very poor. The total monthly expendi- 
tures of a student, including tuition, board and lodg- 
ing, average $14. “Plain living and high thinking” 
is a password in India, but the family sacrifices in- 
volved in making education at the university possible 
tend to make the economic value of the B. A. degree 
the primary concern of the student. Education is not 
pursued for its own sake; the goal of education is to 
pass the examination. The value of the B. A. is quali- 
fication for a well-paid government job, but the quali- 
fication unfortunately does not guarantee the job, and 
about 80% of the graduates have difficulty finding any 
jobs at all. It should be remembered that no matter 
how unsympathetic to the government a student is, he 
is under a moral obligation to make good his family’s 
investment in him. Another effect of this sharp eco- 
nomic drive is that little time is spared for extra-cur- 
ricular activities and social life is very limited. 

The nation’s poverty is perhaps its most crucial 
problem. A surprising number of students read all 
they can get their hands on about Russia. Many feel 
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that communism offers a relief from the burdens of 
high taxes, landlordism, and the clutch of money lend- 
ers. The student idol, second only to Gandhi, is Jawar- 
halal Nehru. For some months a guest of His Majesty 
in the Allahabad jail, of a family of considerable 
wealth, both he and his father have sacrificed property, 
friendships, and legal career, in the Nationalist cause. 
Jewarhalal Nehru is openly communist in conviction. 


The Student Movement 


A marked characteristic of student life is the prom- 
inence of the question of co-education, due to the isola- 
tion of the sexes which has prevailed unbroken until 
recently. A great many think that co-education in 
America has contributed to the collapse of all sex 
standards. The replies to Miss Mayo’s Mother India 
and the prevalent American movies have created this 
impression. 


Against this background let us consider the situa- 
tion of the Student Movement. In the life of India in 
general, the person of Jesus commands the respect of 
Christian and non-Christian alike. His ethic has had a 
wide influence. Christian forces have blazed the trail 
of social reconstruction and have been the inspiration 
of important reforms within Hinduism. 


But the Christian community nevertheless is a very 
small one, drawn largely from the depressed classes. 
Of the 85,000 college students there are only 1,000 
Roman Catholics and 2,000 Protestants. Even among 
this minority, a large proportion are merely nominal 
Christians. The men’s movement operates on a budget 
of only $4,500, with three secretaries, to serve the 
whole country. The women’s movement is a little bet- 
ter off in proportion to the number of students. 

As most of the Christian students are in mission 
colleges, they tend to rely upon the faculty for initia- 
tive. But a new self-consciousness has become appar- 
ent as a result of the national awakening. Students 
are openly critical of the missionary churches because 
of the strong westernizing influence they have had. 
Acceptance of Christianity often means persecution 
or disinheritance, even today. One student at St. 
John’s College, Agra, was actually pelted with stones 
when he returned to his village. Another, recently 
baptized, has been cut off completely by his family. 
In the past, missions have had to protect such people; 
many a Christian has consequently felt himself to be 
a man without a country. The Indian Christian stu- 
dent wants first of all to be Indian. He has no use for 
an institution which savors of the west. 

Above all, students demand something practical. 
Mere talk has no meaning to them; they are immune 
to sermons. They will listen to a man like Gandhi 
speak about religion because he is working it out real- 
istically in a practical program. Never have we felt 
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These Judson College Students 
spent their October holi- 
days serving their 
Lerd in villages 
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mere keenly the desperate need for actual demonstra- 
tion of the spirit of Christ at work in life. It is not 
surprising therefore that social service, in which 
Christians who would not hear a sermon often coéper- 
ate, is one of the most effective parts of a Christian 
Association’s program. 

In addition to the service program there are a num- 
ber of small but live groups which meet for study, 
fellowship and prayer. In Madras a member of the 
inner circle may be attending four such groups each 
week. 


Program Features 


The vacation camps are the source of inspiration 
comparable to our conferences. Several of the camps, 
as well as the quadrennial conference to be held in 
December, include both men and women and provide a 
sorely needed opportunity for the development of nor- 
mal friendly relationships on the highest level between 
the sexes. In spite of the separation of the sexes which 
has existed, it is interesting te see how rapidly the 
two movements are headed toward amalgamation. The 
date for the final decision has been set as not later than 
April 1, 1935. 

One of the most significant annual events in the life 
of the Movement is the Federation Day of Prayer, 
when special student services are held in all parts of 
the country. In Madras the Cathedral was packed on 
February 19th, with students participating in conduct- 
ing the service. An address was given by the bishop. 

The great opportunity before the Student Movement 
is to pioneer in giving a truly Indian expression of 
Christianity. It is high time that Christianity in In- 
dia put away its western wrappings. Christians have 
a unique opportunity to give disinterested, sacri‘cial 
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service as they begin to accept their responsibility in 
the nation-building work which will be as necessary 
after independence is achieved as it is now. 


We Can Help 


In what ways can America help? There is keen in- 
terest in the Federation conference to be held in Sep- 
tember in Java. Our movement could easily enable 
an Indian delegate to attend for whom this would 
otherwise be impossible. The delegate who would prob- 
ably be chosen is a recent Brahman convert named 
Sambhayya, who has just graduated with honors at 
the age of 23 from the Bangalore Theological School 
and has written a life of Christ in the vernacular. 
Although offered a Government job, he refused, be- 
cause of his desire to work among young people, and 
is now teaching in a Christian High School in the 
Mohammedan state of Hyderabad. The $150 necessary 
to send him to the conference would give a real: boost 
to the Student Movement, which has no secretary in 
this area. 

Not until understanding a little better the situation 
here did we realize the importance of Mr. Ralla Ram’s 
plea to the American delegation at the Federation 
General Committee meeting last summer to send a 
delegation of American Negroes on a mission of fel- 
lowship to India. India needs to see that Christianity 
is not only the religion of the dominating white race. 
Our American Negroes could play a wonderful part 
in the life of the Movement here. 

Finally, despite the worst reaction which exists 
against missionaries and missionary policy, students 
yearn for men and women who will come out and iden- 
tify themselves wholeheartedly, standard of living and 
all, with the life and the fate of their people, and bring 
to them the spirit of Christ radiant in man’s life. Only 
such men and women are the ones who can help either 
at home or in India to establish little demonstration 
stations in student life which will show what happens 
when the power and purpose of God controls the life 
of a group of people. 

Slowly, as a living chain of these demonstration 
stations is being established around the world, a- re- 
generating force is entering the life of the world. 
There is coming into existence a world community of 
Christian students knit together in prayer and friend- 
ship, conscious of sharing a common purpose and ac- 
knowledging one supreme loyalty to the God we find 
through Christ. Such a consecrated body of men and 
women, driven by their faith to affirm their oneness in 
the cause of Christ with others across all barriers of 
creed, race or nation, may well prove the instrument 
God needs in our generation to advance His Kingdom. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


“Faiths” 

The World’s Student Christian Federation received 
an invitation to take part in the “World Fellowship of 
Faiths,” to meet in June at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair. 

“Faiths,” explains the invitation, is understood “to 
include, not only all religions, but all types of con- 
viction which are organizing the lives (as distin- 
guished from the theories) of significant human 
groups. Political, industrial, educational and philan- 
thropic ‘faiths’ therefore are included.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, as General Secretary of 
the W. S. C. F., replied to this invitation as follows: 
“Even if I could come I would probably not accept your 
invitation, because I do not find the plan as outlined 
to be of real value in the present world situation. If 
the word ‘faith’ is understood to include all the things 
that according to your phraseology you want to in- 
clude, I am afraid that there will not be much fellow- 
ship at Chicago. I do not see what value there is in 
taking for granted that a political faith like fascism, a 
social faith like communism, a religious faith like 
Mohammedanism and our own Christian faith have a 
great deal in common. If the World Fellowship is 
realistic it will have to prove how disunited the world 
is today; if it is not realistic it will simply increase 
the terrible confusion in which most of us live. I do 
not see how you can avod this very discouraging alter- 
native.” 


Spain 


Since the Spanish Revolution, the question of a 
Federation visit to Spain has become urgent, writes 
M. Pierre Maury. Representatives of the Federation, 
like M. Hurrey and M. Henriod, have indeed already 
visited the Spanish universities in the past. But at 
that time there were very few openings for work in 
that country, where no confessions or religious move- 
ments except Roman Catholicism were legally recog- 
nized. Since the Revolution there is a distinct change, 
with full liberty granted by the constitution for free- 
dom of religious thought. 

“The Revolution, which was created by intellectuals 
and prepared as much by literary and philosophic 
circles as by the efforts of popular democratic leaders, 
has given the Spanish people and especially the stu- 
dents a strong sense of liberty and a burning curiosity 
about all the great movements of our time. The po- 
litical situation there is, like everywhere else, com- 
plicated. The Republic, which looked rosy under the 
dictatorship, is experiencing the difficulties which 
every ideal has to face in becoming concrete (many of 
its original supporters are adopting a somewhat re- 
served attitude toward the parliamentarianism of to- 
day). Spain is also affected by the world crisis, and 
there are some burning social problems, especially in 
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the south where the agrarian problem is acute. The 
question of Catalan separatism may also be men- 
tioned. But in spite of all these problems, Spain gives 
the impression of being a happy, vital country, shel- 
tered from the forces which threaten the rest of 
western civilization. 

“With regard to the universities, modern Spain is 
making a great effort to modernize its methods of in- 
struction, and in some respects it is in the vanguard 
of such movements. For instance, the international 
holiday University of Santander, which is to be opened 
this summer, aims not only at bringing together stu- 
dents of different nationalities for a course of study, 
but also at maintaining a general ideal of culture—an 
ideal which is tending to disappear everywhere today 
owing to the specialization in study. In this year’s 
program, as a complement to a course of technics, a 
series of lectures on the philosophy of our technical 
age will remind specialists of the philosophical and 
spiritual implications of our civilization. 

“I was very struck also by the importance attached 
to the students’ material life, and by the really ad- 
mirable organization of a certain number of hostels 
for men and women students. From the spiritual point 
of view, the situation is still confused. The Spaniard, 
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true to his traditions, preserves a deep sense of eter- 
nal values; but he is reacting violently against all 
the clericalism from which he has suffered so long. 
He often interprets this reaction as hostility against 
Christianity, or, less aggressively, he declares himself 
a sceptic or an agnostic. Jealous of his independence 
(which has so long been denied him) he is suspicious 
of all attempts to draw him into a religious movement. 

“Nevertheless I succeeded in getting in contact with 
a number of students, and talking to them about the 
problem of Christianity or about the Federation. At 
the end of a fortnight some twenty students—men and 
women—decided to form a group in order to study 
Christian thought, following first of all the ideas of 
Jesus, and then those of several great personalities in 
Christian history (St. Augustine, Pascal, etc.). A 
number of other students are going to join this group. 
The group is absolutely independent of any organiza- 
tion; it is very interconfessional, including Catholics, 
Protestants and freethinkers; it is international, its 
members being almost all Spanish, but also including 
French, English, German and Swiss. Several young 
Spaniards have expressed a desire to know more about 
the Federation by participating in conferences like 
that of “Vaumarcus.” In short, Spain seems today to 
be one of the countries where the Federation should 
be prepared to collaborate, quite disinterestedly, in 
furthering a national effort towards Christian cul- 
ture, though it is not yet clear what form this effort 
will assume.” 

e 


The Edinburgh Quadrennial 


Most conference reports,* while useful as souvenirs 
to those who have participated in the gatherings, are 
quite useless to anyone else. But this report very defi- 
nitely is an exception. Not that this book succeeds in 
fully communicating the spirit of the Edinburgh meet- 
ing. How can the printed page convey the impression 
of that great Assembly Hall, the central aisle filled 
with students from a score of nations, the galleries 
packed with students from the British colleges, the 
eagerness of their reaction, the singing and the wor- 
ship and the silences? It is rather that the addresses 
given at Edinburgh were so well prepared that their 
value transcends by far the occasion at which they 
were delivered. Thus they stand out as an abiding 
contribution to Christian faith and life. 

Especially is this true of the four main addresses, 
given by F. R. Barry, Hans Lilje, J. H. Oldham, Ber- 
nard Clements. Together, these represent one of the 
best available statements of the convictions which so 
greatly need emphasis in the present world situation. 
Those who wonder whether Christianity has any mes- 
sage for the present generation of students and 
whether there are any leaders who can state that mes- 
sage, convincingly and clearly, may find new inspira- 
tion here. 

J. H. Oldham’s address needs special mention. It 
deals with some of the most difficult problems of Chris- 
tian thought; but its author knows his subject so 
thoroughly that he has given us a remarkably simple 
presentation. The “three-dimensional” view of reality 
which it sets forth is destined to play an important 
role in future discussions on Christianity and science. 


* THE CHRISTIAN FAITH Topay. Report of the Quadrennial Con- 
ference, Edinburgh. Student Christian Movement Press. 75 cents. 
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It has been written (by James Rettie in the World 
To-Morrow) that “Edinburgh” failed to develop a 
Christian ethic for the complex life of our day. This 
accusation seems to me to be utterly unfounded. It 
betrays a lack of understanding of what went on in the 
conference and of what is the nature of the Christian 
ethic. The whole burden of the addresses was pre- 
cisely “ethical” in the Christian sense of that word. 
There was little talk of panaceas and ready-made pro- 
grams with Christian labels but thére was a facing of 
the real facts of the situation (especially in the sec- 
tional meetings) and of the dynamic reality of God 
which, if taken as seriously at it was presented by the 
speakers, does not lead to escape but to participation, 
decision and action.—W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT. 


o 
Frank Bancroft Returning 


For two years the Middle Atlantic Field Council has 
been represented in India by Frank Bancroft, a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and Alexandria Theo- 
logical Seminary. A few paragraphs from a recent 
letter are of special interest: 

“The last three months have been spent in the Ash- 
ram of Rabindranath Tagore, famed Bengali poet... . 
In the latter part of August, having finished my 
peregrinations through South India with Bob Andrus, 
I came to the Ashram for a three days’ visit. I was 
much impressed by the beauty of its natural surround- 
ings and impressed also by its spirit and by the di- 
versity of its work. There is here a university, a 
high, middle and primary school, an art school, a pub- 
lishing house, and a rural reconstruction unit.. 

“Inasmuch as my funds were running low and my 
desire to remain longer in India high, I asked if there 
might be anything here which would justify their al- 
lowing me to stay for a time. I was taken on the 
teaching staff on an honorary basis and set about 
teaching English to a group of twenty boys and girls, 
aged about thirteen. Also, I took over a beginning 
French class in the college, and was soon asked to 
serve as hostel warden for about forty boys. Before 
I knew what had happened, I found myself busily en- 
gaged in a strict daily routine, for the first time since 
coming to India. It entailed 4:30 rising, a bath at 
the well, four Bengali meals a day, chanting Vedic 
Mantras (prayers) at Upashana (silent worship fol- 
lowed by corporate chants) and many other details of 
daily life not quite in line with the regimen of the 
average Middle Atlantic college! 

“It was thrilling to be here when Dr. Tagore set out 
for Poona at the end of Gandhi’s fast.+ Although 
Gandhi and Tagore have always had personal respect 
for each other, there has been a certain amount of 
antagonism in personal and corporate righteousness; 
Tagore is the poet, and is interested in beauty and a 
cosmopolitan culture. It was therefore a source of 
great joy all over India when the two national heroes 
seemed to meet in their old age. While Ghandi’s fast 
was still going on, Dr. Tagore set out on the trip 
across the continent to see him; it was a mark of deep 
devotion, for the poet is old now and the trip is tedi- 
ous and expensive (he is also very poor). He arrived 
before the fast was broken and sang his own poems 
to Gandhi as he took the first bite of food after victory 
had been won.” 


+ Autumn, 1932. 
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THESE ARE 
‘¢‘+RETHINKING”’ DAYS 


NOT only is the Laymen’s Missionary Committee in- 
volved in the “rethinking” process. We are rethink- 
ing money; we are rethinking government and indus- 
try; we are carrying the same process over into the 
areas of education and religion. 

Does the very fact that we attempt to “rethink” re- 
ligion mean that we have denied religion? There are 
those who would say “yes” to this query. It is held 
that the soul of religion evaporates the very moment 
we hold it up to get a searching and critical look at it. 
A study of the history of religion makes it impossible 
for me to support this point of view. In the history 
of the race, religion is neither static nor decadent; it 
is a growing experience, suffering all the pains of a 
growing process in seasons of drought, storm, frost, 
growth, bloom, harvest. Religion ever has grown by 
the process of reéxamination, reévaluation, research, 
redication. Let us hail the process of the rethinking 
of our Student Christian Movement, knowing that 
probably it means a greater Movement in the future, 
if we will have it so. 


“Rethinking Y. M. C. A.” 


Such a process of “rethinking Y. M. C. A.” went on 
among the men who attended a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council. During the first session, the burden of the 
discussion had been that of the local Y. M. C. A. pro- 
gram. They talked about the varied usual things 
which make up the machinery of such a program. The 
following morning, in the worship hour, the group 
faced questions which caused them to do considerable 
critical thinking about the fundamental motivation 
for the local program on a college campus. Here are 
some of the questions the group asked itself: 


Floodlight 


Do we expect that lives will be fundamentally 
changed by reason of the fact that we have a large 
Freshman Commission? Are we interested in chang- 
ing lives? Do our programs of social reconstruction 
turn upon the compelling purpose of helping students 
to see God? Why are we interested in cleaning up 
campus politics? Why are we concerned about mak- 
ing fraternity life more wholesome and democratic? 
Are we convinced that God has any possible chance 
in campus political organizations or in typical college 
fraternities? Is our major function that of serving 
as aides to the college administration in attracting 
students to the campus or in making them more com- 
fortable? Do we have any responsibility for seeing 
that the educational process itself is made more Chris- 
tian? 

What about our individual lives? Are we men who 
ourselves have found God through that Supreme Per- 
son of the ages and have, therefore, become God’s- 
men, as he was? Are we priestly conservers, or 
prophetic builders, or just smart iconoclasts? Are we 
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in any sense life-changers? (The term “life-changers” 
is used here without reference to any particular 
method or group.) Are we bringing life to our fellow 
students, or are we ourselves spiritually dead and in- 
capable of mediating life? 

Are we interested in maintaining a status quo in 
organization or program? As an intercollegiate Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, are we concerned with the 
perpetuation of a certain type of organization, or are 
we interested primarily in building a life producing 
Christian fellowship? Does Jesus mean anything 
more than an historic shibboleth to our Student Move- 
ment in so far as we are concerned? 


How are we looking at the complex and confused 
world about us? Do we see it only as a titanic crash 
of tumbling structures which carries men and institu- 
tions into a cataclysmic destruction? Or do we see 
our day as a time of challenge to build more soundly 
and more nobly those structures and institutions 
which prophetic souls have long understood to be the 
expression of divine justice and goodwill? 


Build Anew 


At the time this article is being read many local 
Christian Associations will be planning for the selec- 
tion of their leaders for the academic year 1933-34. 
Is this not an opportune time calmly and confidently 
to face the implications of the questions raised here? 
The kind of men and women you select for positions 
of leadership will largely determine what answers 
your Association will make. 

Whatever the attitudes toward the issues raised, of 
one thing we may be certain. All about us are surg- 
ing tides which will lift and drive our craft, if we will 
catch these tides and use them with intelligence. It 
may be that much we have learned to regard as sacred 
and essential through long usage will have to go be- 
fore these moving tides. Old patterns of thought, old 
habits of life, old forms of organization may have to 
undergo radical change. But the tides are on the move 
and we may let them carry us on to a new day, if we 
will. At work in our world are spiritual forces which 
will not be forever estopped by our dullness or by our 
hesitancy to trust them. God too often has been 
manifested in the crucial experiences of men to war- 
rant our tacit assumption that today we are as or- 
phans in an unfriendly universe. Spengler to the 
contrary and notwithstanding, the religious and moral 
history of the race is an evolution and not a devolu- 
tion. The heroic lives of the prophets of God and the 
reformations they ,have accomplished speak as con- 
vincing testimony to this fact. 

No one supposes that reformations come apart from 
or in spite of human coéperation. Neither is the wise 
man fooled into believing that they come only by 
reason of human efforts. We are through with god- 
less religion! The race has never been able to pull 
itself up by its own boot-straps. But honest, intelli- 
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gent, (yes, I'll use the old term) consecrated men and 
women, sensing the presence of a working God and 
learning to codperate with him, have stormed the cita- 
dels of sin, despair, injustice, ignorance, oppression, 
and have made it possible for men to live happier, 
holier, more wholesome lives in a growing Kingdom 
of God. 


Read again the stories of Isaiah and his great con- 
temporaries. Live again with Jesus in the midst of 
the clashing forces of his world. Walk the streets of 
Florence with Savonarola. Stand at the side of Wiclif, 
Luther, Fox, Jan Huss, Elizabeth Fry, Keir Hardie, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and many others in their struggle 
for new life in a better world. Catch the spirit of 
our own great leaders who have come up through the 
Student Christian Movement—David Porter, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Kirby Page, Reinhold Niebuhr, Harry F. 
Ward, Harry E. Fosdick, and the whole prophetic 
host. Let their lives convince us of the Presence in 
our midst making for righteusness and calling upon 
men and women of dynamic faith to make the great 
adventure as codperators with him. 

If there is anything that can destroy the Student 
Christian Movement, it is not hardship, or difficulty, 
or opposition. These only serve to call out the life 
that is in us. Neither are we destroyed in the process 
of an honest examination of the charter and the moti- 
vation and the power in our Movement. This is only 
the preparation for new advances. We are destroyed 
only when we surrender to the devil’s lie that men 
and women work alone against the forces of destruc- 
tion. It is the failure to discover God at work in our 
own lives and in our world, that sends us impotent 
into retreat. 

The day calls loudly for men and women who, in the 
very struggle for truth and goodness and justice, have 
found the living God. What answer will our Student 
Christian Movement make? What will presidents, 
secretaries, officers and members of our local Associa- 
tions say to the challenge? Will they take their cue 


from those who profess to be coldly objective, “safe,” 
“smart,”—and impotent? Or will they, at all hazards, 
allow their lives to blaze out in the confident, cou- 
rageous commitment to a God-given and a God-shared 
task to make his Kingdom a realization in our own 
day? We need to have more of the progressive dy- 
namic note that Jesus sounded when he said, “My 
Father is still at work, and I work too.” 


* 
COMMENCEMENT — of What? 


(From page 242.) 


tudes not only to abandon the struggle for private re- 
ward but to subject themselves to all manner of dan- 
ger in battle. The desire for social approval and the 
fear of social disapproval likewise operate powerfully 
in shaping the conduct of men and women in times of 
emergency. One of the most tragic mistakes made by 
defenders of capitalism has been the assumption that 
greed alone motivates human beings, with the conse- 
quent eulogizing of covetousness. All high religion is 
based on faith that human nature is potentially God’s 
nature and therefore capable of mutual sharing and 
sacrificing. By a remarkable coincidence, that nation 
which is most noted for its vociferous atheism and 
merciless attacks upon organized religion, is organ- 
izing its entire economic life on incentives other than 
the pursuit of private gain, as has been pointed out so 
eloquently by Professor Ward, in In Place of Profit. 

No prophecy can be made with more certainty of 
validation by time than the prediction that the effort 
to perpetuate the competitive system, with its appeal 
to covetousness in the individual, will result only in 
international and class warfare. The preservation of 
every high value calls for new attitudes and new in- 
stitutions. For at least a favored few these June days 
mean commencement—commencement of a postcollege 
career devoted to an intelligent and life-long struggle 
for social justice. 


A WARNING 


Draw in the latch-string, lad, and close the door, 


Lest those who faint without from toil and pain, 


Should rob thee of thine own too meager store. 


Can one poor crust sustain those famished forms? 


Can one poor shelter save them from the storm? 


And surely those who wait and hope in vain 


Shall turn and rend thee when thou hast no more. 
, So, draw the latch-string, lad, and close the door. 
There was a man would fling it open wide 


But he was crucified 


---JESSICA WILSON NORTH 


---From The Rocky Mountain Newsletter. 
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High LIGHTS 


Pittsburgh Social Research 


For five weeks, beginning the last of June and con- 
tinuing through July, a project under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Middle Atlantic Coun- 
cils is being developed in Pittsburgh. A five-day in- 
tensive schedule with trips to points of interest and 
institutions in the city, presentation of the social and 
economic structure of this city, and the forces that 
play into the whole, with discussion by the group, is 
aimed to give an understanding of the chief factors in 
an industrial center, and to promote an understanding 
of the complex forces that are operating in our eco- 
nomic society. 

Group members, for the remaining four weeks, will 
be related as student observers or volunteers to various 
organizations: settlements, Family Welfare Bureau, 
Unemployed Citizens League, the Pittsburgh Housing 
Bureau, the League for Social Justice, etc. The group 
will meet together twice a week in seminar sessions to 
study and seek an interpretation of the facts which 
they have observed. The general plan of this Pitts- 
burgh project is along the lines of the Summer Serv- 
ice Group which operates in New York City. (See the 
April INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 

Planned primarily for upper-class undergraduates, a 
few alumni will be accepted. Students from outside of 
Pittsburgh are welcome to the group. It is hoped that 
this summer experience will be a significant one for 
the individuals who participate and that also it may 
serve to stimulate study in Christian Associations the 
next year. 

An intercollegiate student committee and an advisory 
committee are carrying responsibility for the formula- 
tion of plans and policies. A small registry fee will be 
charged; it is hoped that a few scholarships covering 
board and room can be made available. Requests for 
further information should be addressed either to 
Gladys Taylor, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City; or, to W. W. Mendenhall, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Y. M. C. A. 


a 
More Summer Opportunities 


Among the numerous summer projects combining 
vacation and study (see April and May INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN) these are recommended (for additional de- 
tails write the Editor): 

Tour of South Africa. A student group, recruited 
by the National Student Federation, will be guests of 
South African (British and Dutch Colonial) students 
and thus have a rare opportunity to meet life as it is 
in Capetown, Johannesburg, Durban, Pretoria and 
Stellenbosch. Private hospitality makes possible the 
low cost of $618 for the ninety-four-day trip. 


Study in Europe. International Student Service is 
arranging study conferences to which qualified Amer- 
ican professors and students will be admitted. Aver- 
aging five days each, these conferences are to be held 
in Leyden, Lyon, Copenhagen, Oxford, Dresden, Ba- 
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varia. The average cost is about $1.40 per day for 
the five-day period. 

A Summer in Europe with all expenses paid awaits 
the college man and woman who will present the best 
plan for the organization of unemployed college grad- 
uates for constructive service. (A national survey re- 
veals that only one in eight members of the Class of 
1933 will be able to obtain self-supporting jobs.) A 


national contest, to conclude June first, is sponsored by 
the N.S. F. A. 


Commonwealth College Camp, for ten days begin- 
ning July 3, on the college campus at Mena, Arkansas. 
Attractions: vacation rambles in the wooded Ouachita 
Mountains; intellectual stimulation under leaders like 
Oscar Omeringer, editor of the American Labor Year 
Book; Carl Brannin, cofounder of the Seattle Unem- 
ployed Citizens League. Costs are low and may be 
kept down to $40 for the ten weeks’ term on a labor- 
rendered basis. 


Introducing the College Student to the Labor Move- 
ment—a ten-day institute at Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, Katonah, N. Y. Rates tentatively announced, 
about $16.50 per week plus a small registration fée. 


And then, there is the University of Hawaii, which 
conducts a summer course in botany and geology at its 
outpost on the rim of a Hawaiian volcano! 


Fight for Peace 


Nationwide Student Poll. The pacifist vote of the 
Oxford Union started something. Like a tidal wave, 
student votes have been piling up on the question 
whether they would personally participate in any war 
declared by the United States. Poll blanks gave the 
voters the opportunity to register several shades of 
opinion on the question. Initiated by the Brown Daily 
Herald, the national poll was conducted in coéperation 
with the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council and the 
National Student Federation. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA CABINET 
HAD ITS FIRST RETREAT IN MARCH 
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The total number voting reached 21,725. Of this 
number 8,815 have taken an uncompromisingly pacifist 
stand; 6,089 stated willingness to fight in any war in- 
volving the United States; 7,221 will bear arms only 
if this country should be invaded. Commenting edi- 
torially, the Colgate Maroon said: “Such widespread 
sentiment against war is a very recent development 
and one indicative of tremendous progress in thinking. 
Just after the World War the few pacifists were 
thought a little queer; today pacifists constitute a 
majority in the colleges of the country. Without doubt 
in the event of another war its adherents would form 
a powerful minority.” 


How Columbia Voted. With 920 students voting, 
293 would not bear arms under any circumstances; 
484 would fight in case of invasion; 81 would fight in 
any war involving the United States; 38 would fight 
to protect foreign investments; 498 registered their 
belief that war can never be justified. 


Intercollegiate Conference. Stanford University was 
host to a conference of students, men and women, from 
Stanford, University of California, St. Mary’s, San 
Francisco State Teachers, San Jose State Teachers, 
Santa Clara and Mills College. Attendance of 100 was 
limited to convinced war-resisters and the purpose 
was to formulate a program of actional and educational 
activity. Among the “planks” in the program agreed 
on were: establishment of a League of the Pacific for 
peaceful settlement of local controversies; opposition 
to the manufacture and shipment of war materials; 
opposition to economic imperialism; advocacy of inter- 
national control of tariffs. 


March on Washington. The War Resisters League, 
coéperating with eight organizations working for 
peace, sponsored a march on Washington, April 22. 
Several hundred persons participated, including a van- 
guard of students. It is notable that, possibly for the 
first time, the uncensored convictions of absolute paci- 
fists were broadcast over the national radio network. 
Nevin Sayre, John Haynes Holmes, Devere Allen, ad- 
dressed the assembly, which later presented to the 
President a statement bearing thousands of signatures 
to the statement that the signers would go to jail 
rather than enlist for war service. 


Interracial 


Facing the Race Problem. Three colleges of Austin 
—Tillotson, Sam Huston, The University of Texas— 
served as joint hosts April 7-9 to an interracial con- 
ference of students representing Negro and white col- 
leges of the Southwest, with attendance approximating 
100. The program included addresses: “Analysis of 
Interracial Conditions that Challenge Students,” by 
W. W. Jackson, President of Westmoreland College, 
San Antonio; “Extent, Causes and Results of Racial 
Prejudice,” by W. H. Jones, Dean of Tillotson College; 
“The Religion of Jesus, Its Power to Transform the 
Life of an Individual,” by Mrs. M. A. Brock, Member 
of the Texas Interracial Commission, and “The Re- 
ligion of Jesus—Its Power to Transform the Life of 
Society,” by B. R. Smith, President of Mary Allen 
Seminary. Discussion groups considered problems 
centering in education, citizenship, economics, religion. 
Unanimously, this conference was believed to be a defi- 
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Y. M. C. A. AT JERUSALEM 


nite forward step in interracial understanding and co- 
Operation in tackling America’s acute race problem. 
Banquet. “Enriches the whole campus”’—said the 
Dean at the close of the Interracial and International 
banquet sponsored by the Y. W. C. A.-Y. M. C. A. at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. Arrange- 
ments were on the host-guest basis with 111 pairs 
(222 people) present, with twenty nations represented. 


Easter. Oriental Student Christian Federation 
(Chinese, Filipino, Korean, Japanese and Indian 
groups) planned an Easter Conference, held in New 
York’s Riverside Church, with E. Stanley Jones speak- 
ing on “The Place of Foreign Students in the Re- 
ligious Life of the Orient,” Edmund Chaffee (Labor 
Temple, New York City) speaking on “The Contribu- 
tions of Religion through the Church to Social Re- 
construction.” Discussions and devotions rounded out 
the program. 


Jerusalem. Finally completed, in the city that 
housed the Temple of Solomon, is the million-dollar 
plant of the Jerusalem Y. M. C. A., made possible, 
largely, by American gift money. John R. Mott and 
Edmund Lord Allenby were among the notables at the 
dedication services in April. Ample rooms for read- 
ing, writing, musical entertainment and social uses; 
the modern swimming pool and gymnasium—all are 
to be devoted to the service of the young men of Jeru- 
salem. The international and interracial character of 
the uses of the building and its equipment are symbol- 
ized, in a way, by the staff make-up: the general sec- 
retary, Waldo Heinrichs, is of German parentage; the 
Physical Director is an American, the Religious Work 
Director a Scotsman, the Swimming Instructor a Jew; 
the locker room attendant was a colonel in the Russian 
Imperial Army; other staff members are Christian, 
Moslem, Jew. . 

& 


Program Events 


A Forum of Religious Thought, the second annual 
event of its kind, was carried through successfully at 
Bowdoin College in February. The plan calls for bring- 
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ing to the campus for three days twelve young clergy- 
men of various denominations. These men live in the 
fraternity houses, lead discussion groups in the houses 
for an evening hour, hold interviews, fill in with tennis 


and golf. Informality prevails and all attendance is 
voluntary. The discussion groups were helpful and 
interesting; attendance averaged thirty-five in some 
groups. The leaders reported a surprising lack of 
knowledge of the Bible and of religious history and 
doctrine, but also “an amazing interest” in all of these 
things. They found also “a real thirst for personal 
religion.” Expressing a regret that courses on the 
Bible and on religion were lacking in a liberal arts 
college the visiting clergymen strongly recommended 
that such courses be added to the curriculum; they 
further suggested that a chaplain or director of re- 
ligion be secured to be available at all times for stu- 
dent consultation. 


Religious Emphasis Week at Tulane brought to- 
gether representatives of the Baptist, Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Episcopal and Christian denom- 
inations to hear addresses on such topics as “What May 
a Modern Student Think of God,” bearing on the mod- 
ern student and what he may think of God, of the 
Bible and of Christ. The purpose, to unite all campus 
religious groups codperatively in an effort to create 
and stimulate religious thinking, was accomplished to 
a marked degree. 


Booze and Gas Don’t Mix. The Whittier College 
Y. M. C. A. (Whittier, Calif.) has produced and is 
distributing a graphic windshield sticker (see illustra- 
tion on this page). Prices: 3 cents for one; $1.00 
for 50; $1.50 for 100; $5 for 500. 


Plead Fraternity Economy. Colby’s fraternities and 
sororities united in an appeal to fifteen national bodies 
for a reduction in national overhead expenses, plead- 
ing danger to the democracy of the campus organiza- 
tions under the double pressure of lessened student 
financial resource and increased national overhead ex- 
pense. Calling attention to the trend of recent years 
to expand the functions of the national bodies, such as 
the establishment of central offices, salaried officers, 
elaborate records, endowment funds, traveling secre- 
taries, conventions and New York clubs, the resolu- 
tion of the Colby chapters states that, “taken one by 
one, these activities are useful and good, but taken as 
a whole there is danger lest they absorb a dispropor- 
tionate share of our fraternity expenses...... We 
recommend...... evaluation and retrenchment rather 
than expansion.” 
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Speakers. A very long list could be compiled of 
those who have given blocks of time for college speak- 
ing engagements. The following is only a partial list: 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Northwestern, Chicago, Bates, 
Bucknell, Yale, Smith, Vassar, Amherst, Berea, Wash- 
ington and Lee, Howard, Harvard. Kirby Page: 
Pacific Coast colleges; the universities of Chicago, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Denver, Yale and points be- 
tween; Henry P. Van Dusen: Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Williams, Bates, Universities of Michigan, North- 
western, Wisconsin; Milbrook, Williston, Taft and 
Mt. Hermon Schools; Andover Academy; Bryn Mawr 
and Hamilton. Others who have traveled widely are 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, David R. Porter, Sherwood 
Eddy, James T. Hardwick, W. E. Hocking, George 


Irving, Norman Thomas, George Stewart, Frank T. 
Wilson. 


Midwest Conferences. The North Dakota State 
Y. M.-Y. W. Conference was held at Jamestown Col- 
lege April 20-22, with Edwin E. Aubrey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago speaking on: “Our Stake in the 
Present Crisis,” “What Can We do About It?” and 
“A Philosophy of Life for Crisis.” Attendance, 130. 

The Minnesota-Wisconsin Y. M.-Y. W. Student Con- 
ference met at Lake Independence, Minnesota, with 
186 attending; engaged in discussions of these topics: 
“What Shall I Do With Enforced Leisure Time?”; 
“The Vocational Outlook and Adjustment”; “Con- 


temporary Political Trends”; “Education Adequate 
for Today.” 


A Model World Economic Conference was held April 
27 under the auspices of the Minnesota Union at the 
University of Minnesota; a Second Annual Student 
Convention on International Relations was held April 
7-9 at Grinnell College. 


Pacific Northwest Hot Spots: Camp Cougar, Wash., 
was the site of several spring conferences: Washing- 
ton State College Conference; University of Washing- 
ton; University of Oregon Cabinet Retreat; Oregon 
State College and Pacific College conferences. A ten- 
dollar Studebaker, christened “Camp Cougar Chariot” 
proved a dependable means of transportation! 


Oregon State College held recently its first retreat 
of religious work staff of the campus with the aim of 
stimulating students and faculty to unify and articu- 
late their ideas concerning life. A typical “cross sec- 
tion” of the student body was present. These discus- 
sions answered a real need since the college cur- 
riculum offers little training in the field of philosophy 
and ethics. To this first meeting, on the student side, 
came a typical “cross section” of the student body, rep- 
resentative of varied interests, ideas and contacts. 


The University of Oregon on April 25-27 was the 
scene of an International Institute, giving emphasis to 
problems of the Pacific and the Far East. Four daily 
round tables discussed: “Problems of Economic Geog- 
raphy of the Pacific Area,” “Christianity and Religious 
Developments in Eastern Asia,” “The Sino-Japanese 
Conflict,” “Social and Industrial Revolution in China 
and Japan.” 


“Re-Thinking the Christian Task” was the theme of 
the Christian Life Vocations Retreat at Forest Grove, 
Oregon, May 6-7. The conference was sponsored 
jointly by the Northwest Field Council of the Student 
Y. M. C. A. and the Student Volunteer Movement. 





Prep School Projects 


Groton School's rural Sunday school work figures 
prominently in the program of the school Missionary 
Society. Under the leadership of a master the boys 
investigate the needs for religious teaching in near-by 
rural sections; the Society provides study material 
and specal music; if local leadership develops it is en- 
couraged and utilized. Occasional entertainments, folk 
dances and outdoor picnics are provided in answer to 
a need for social development. 


Choate School boys have organized and carried 
through in the town of Wallingford (Conn.) a relief 
work which has grown to the proportions of a ton of 
food a week distributed, with thirty families cared for. 
The boys contributed to the fund by substituting twice 
a week a simple school meal for the usual costlier one. 
Extending its activities the Committee opened last 
spring a farm divided into 125 plots on which Walling- 
ford unemployed raised crops for the use of their 
families. 


“Rethinking Missions” 


Recording a remarkable flood-tide of student 
interest 


it TAKES a powerful drive to pound its way, on any 
campus, through the barrage of the local, the trivial 
and the individual. Any idea, book, cause, focus of 
interest, that does it thereby proves itself powerful. 
And the odd thing—at least it would have seemed odd 
five years ago—is that the idea which lately has met 
this test is the idea of a world Christian mission, and 
the book which has met it is one which at first sight 
appears to be just another report! Of course you 
can’t read even two pages of Rethinking Missions with- 
out discovering that it isn’t just another report; and 
that is one reason why it has captured the imagination 
of more students on American and Canadian campuses 
than any religious book in a long time. We needn't 
nurse any pet illusions. The Laymen’s Report isn’t 
keeping the “happy pagans” awake nights. No formals 
have been cancelled to study it. The tide of cokes 
hasn’t decreased on account of it nor the tide of hours 
spent, after one drinks them, in saying what a lousy 
party the Sigh-Sighs threw and what a cute date 
Harry took to it. All such illusions aside, it must still 
be noted that Rethinking Missions has penetrated the 
attention of the supra-vegetable collegians to a wholly 
unexpected degree. 

The evidence? Of course it is still scattered and 
framentary. The Committee on Missions in the World 
of Tomorrow, created in January by Dr. Mott, was 
much too late—for all the lure of its twenty-five cent 
editions and its study outline and its letters and per- 
sonal visits to the colleges—to give anything like ade- 
quate rootage to a spring study program. In spite of 
that, seven specially called intercollegiate conferences 
have been reported. They met in Cambridge, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Ithaca, Nashville and New York 
City. The Cambridge meeting, which probably was 
the best and which had the advantage of Dr. Hocking’s 
own leadership, was fully described in last month’s 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. It brought together two hundred 
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students and faculty members from eastern New Eng- 
land. Twenty-two conferences of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, meeting in nearly as many states be- 
tween February and May, swung their programs 
solidly over to the rethinking of missions. Attendance 
ranged from thirty to a hundred and fifty and each 
conference represented from five to twenty colleges. 
Nine conferences of the Student Christian Movement 
included either the book or its ideas and discussed 
them. Attendances ranged from ninety to two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine; each represented from twelve 
to thirty colleges; the places were scattered from Mas- 
sachusetts to California. In New York State a joint 
Student Volunteer and Christian Association confer- 
ence, with Mrs. Harper Sibley as leader, has already 
been set up for next Fall. No doubt a dozen others 
will follow. 


Within single institutions the data is similarly frag- 
mentary and intriguing. Out of the five hundred or 
more written to, it has been so far possible to get re- 
ports from only a hundred and forty. Thirty-nine of 
these are seminaries. A hundred and one are colleges. 
Even within this limited group there have been sixty- 
nine study groups, twenty-two curriculum courses 
based wholly on the Laymen’s Report and fifty-two 
based on it in part. Thirty-one institutions have had 
either single lectures or lecture series on it. Only six 
express sharp dissent from studying it at all: twenty- 
two promise study in the fall. ' 


This is an extremely incomplete picture. Only read- 
ing the letters that accompany book orders or comprise 
reports can give an adequate idea of the sharpness of 
interest. To visit, as the writer has done this aca- 
demic year, some forty colleges and seminaries from 
Maine to lowa and Alabama, gives one an adequate 
idea of the hospitality everywhere accorded an inter- 
pretation of the Christian mission in the world that 
places it imperatively in the front line of contempora ry 
social forces. Individuals may be against the supposed 
idealogy of the Report itself, like the professor of mis- 
sions who wrote, “It is wholly regrettable that the 
book is being given all this publicity”; and the pro- 
fessor of theology who wrote, “We are using the Re- 
port as a horrible example of everything that missions 
should not be.” Or, they may be appreciative of it, 
like the professor of government who wrote, “Thanks 
for your information regarding the mission survey. 
I think it is a service to make it available with other 
material* at a low cost. I shall use this collection next 
year in my Oriental courses.” Both kinds of people, 
however different their reasons, regard the outthrust 
of Christians into the life of the world as so important 
that it cannot be neglected. Both are in fact being 
compelled to rethink that outthrust. From any point 
of view at all, this is a good thing—so good a thing 
that we couldn’t have predicted it five years ago and 
that we haven’t even yet become conscious of how good 
it is. RAYMOND CURRIER. 





* Packet of study material, including paper-bound edi- 
tion of the Laymen’s Missionary Report, is available. Ad- 
ditional supplemental material for group leaders. Send 90 
cents, or write to: Harold W. Colvin, Room 802, 347 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE PLAIN MAN SEEKS FOR GoD. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Scribner. $2.00. 


In reading “The Plain Man Seeks for God” I con- 
fess to a feeling both of excitement and satisfaction. 
Dr. Van Dusen’s book clearly represents a turning of 
the tide in the thinking of his generation. During the 
past decade and a half philosophical and religious 
thinkers have preoccupied themselves almost entirely 
with analysis and criticism. Undoubtedly this was a 
necessary task, and if little or no creative and con- 
structive thinking was taking place, the way, at any 
rate, was being prepared for such thinking. The time 
has now come when everyone has had enough of diag- 
nosis. The voice of the prophet is beginning to sound 
slightly repetitive as he reminds us that we belong to 
an evil and adulterous generation. We know it. What 
we want is to know what the possibilities of faith are 
in the midst of such a generation. Up to the present 
time, when children have cried for bread the younger 
generation of intellectuals has usually given them 
stones. This book of Henry Van Dusen’s is bread, and 
a very fine quality. 

The Plain Man unmistakably is a new type of book. 
Only one chapter is devoted to “The Plain Man’s Di- 
lemma”; the remaining chapters constitute a definite 
attempt to help him work his way through his dilemma. 
Dr. Van Dusen very wisely employs categories of 
thought which the modern man can understand. He 
examines in detail the implications and conclusions of 
the inductive logical approach to religion which for 
some years has been the generally accepted and re- 
spectable approach. After putting as much meaning 
as he can into the conclusions derived from inductive 
logic, the author points out the inherent limitations 
of this method. These limitations are such that the 
seeker who confines his search exclusively to them is 
rarely, if ever, led to the God of Jesus Christ. The 
essential thing from the Christian point of view is 
not that the plain man is seeking God but that God is 
seeking him. Man’s position is rather that of one who 
recognizes than of one who discovers. 

The basic assumption underlying the author’s view 
of the universe is that it can be understood only as a 
hierarchy of levels of reality. Current attempts to 
state the issues of religion commonly derive their con- 
cepts from the lower levels in this hierarchy rather 
than from the higher levels. The character of God, 
for example, can be more truly stated in terms of “the 
drama” than through such phrases as “a process of 
integration.” This latter phrase represents the use of 
a concept derived from a secondary level of reality. 

In a word, what Dr. Van Dusen is asking us to do 
is to concern ourselves with a complete reorientation 
of our thought about the Christian religion. Increas- 
ingly faith disappears as we go further along the tra- 
ditional paths of liberal theology. Those who continue 
to go that way are blind guides of the blind. The 
alternative path obviously is nearer to the main high- 
way of historic Christianity. 

While admitting the advantages of approaching the 
question of faith through the use of such categories 
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as “facts” and “values” and while conscious of the 
importance of showing the interdependence between 
these erroneously separated aspects of reality, I wish 
Dr. Van Dusen had dealt more thoroughly with the 
categories of “time” and “eternity” which seem to me 
to be nearer the heart of the problem of religion. I 
should also hope that in his next book he would have 
something to say about the task and function of the 
community of faith in relation to the “Plain Man’s” 
experience of God. 

I end where I began with both excitement and satis- 
faction that this book is a pioneer in the direction 
which I believe each one of us must go if we are to be 
true to our faith in the modern world. His work 
should mark the beginning of a new period of pre- 
occupation with the distinctively constructive and re- 
demptive elements in the Christian faith. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LYNCHING. By Arthur Raper. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


This book is factual and analytical, consisting chiefly 
of case studies of the lynchings of 1930. Most of the 
studies were made by Dr. Raper, Research and Field 
Secretary of the Commission on Interracial Coépera- 
tion, and chief of research of the Southern Commis- 
sion on the Study of Lynching, specially created be- 
cause of the marked increase of lynchings early in 
1930, and by his associate in research, Prof. Chivers 
of Morehouse College. 

The cumulative effect of this rigidly scientific study 
is as dramatic as any carefully staged drama. Equally 
prominent in it are the instability of character evi- 
denced in the mob’s credulity, excitability, ruthlessless, 
sadism and irresponsibility, and the insecurity of the 
economic conditions of life, especially in the rural 
areas of declining prosperity where most of the lynch- 
ings occur. One has here ample evidence that our 
present economic troubles did not begin with a crash 
in Wall Street. 

Ineffective churches play a large part in the sorry 
drama. Nor is the school very effective in raising the 
cultural and economic level —a necessary condition, 
says the author, for the elimination of lynching. And 
it is difficult for court officials and peace officers to go 
strongly against their neighbors, so that in many cases 
they can hardly be cleared of connivance with the mob. 
Yet an encouraging note is struck in the record of 
prevented lynchings, the number, of which, even in 
1930, greatly exceeded the failures. 

In many cases of prevented lynching justice is com- 
promised by an undertaking to give a speedy and ex- 
treme sentence; thus a legal lynching occurs. This is 
not quite so brutal in its outward manifestations, not 
quite so terrifying for the colored population, not 
quite so infectious. For there is good evidence that 
lynching or mob action is infectious. And it is the 
mob that must be removed if we are to achieve a self- 
respecting and a stable civilization. 

To the reviewer, a root difficulty seems to be a kind 
of fatalistic acquiescence, at least after the event, on 
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the part of the better elements in the white commu- 
nity. Are we not in a way conscious that all of us are 
at least to some extent tarred with the same stick, giv- 
ing way to an assumption of superiority and practicing 
the discriminations of everyday life which find their 
chief support in such an assumption? 

CLAUD D. NELSON. 


THE NEGRO’s CHURCH. By Benjamin Mays and Joseph 
W. Nicholson. Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. $2.00. 


The Negro’s Church is an indispensable handbook 
for one who would be intelligent in matters pertaining 
to the development of organized Christianity in the 
United States. It provides much of the material for 
the missing link in almost all of the works dealing 
with the history of the Church in America. The study 
is made specifically of 609 urban and 185 rural Negro 
churches but it involves an interpretation of social 
forces that antedate all Negro churches. Statistics 
abound; but they are woven into an interesting 
mosaic. The authors, Negroes themselves, give a 
rather disinterested interpretation of the data re- 
vealed. It is a pathetic picture; the churches seem 
to be lacking in almost everything except in vitality. 
What a criminal indictment they are to the American 
white man’s religion in whose midst they were estab- 
lished and subsequently developed! The story is an 
eloquent dramatization of the tragedy of the segre- 
gated church. To preach the Kingdom of God from 
a segregated pulpit is one of the profoundest kinds of 
atheism. Loud must ring the laugh of Allah in his 
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searching diagnosis of the weak- 
nesses of ‘liberal’ religion, and its 
simple and cogent presentation of 
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“It fills a place of its own,” states 
the Editorial Committee of the Club, ‘‘as a popular 
presentation of what ‘the plain man’ may reason- 
ably believe and how he may arrive at settled con- 
victions. It is especially significant because it comes 
from a student who has been trained in the atmos- 
phere of liberalism, but who finds its prevailing view- 
points greatly inadequate and comes to conserva- 
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Mohammedan heaven as he beholds the spectacle of 

the First Baptist Church (Colored) and the First 

Baptist Church (White). HOWARD THURMAN. 
Howard University. 


THE NEW Russia. Edited by Jerome Davis. John 
Day. $2.50. 


One tends to lose all powers of selection as the 
supply of Russian books increases. The New Russia, 
edited by Jerome Davis, shows little original research 
nor gives many new facts but it does present estab- 
lished facts in an exceedingly accessible form. Many 
of us want a book on Russia to pick up before making 
a speech or writing an article which will give us briefly 
the essential facts about such topics as: the prison 
and legal systems; social welfare; the Communist 
Party and just how it controls the government; social- 
ized agriculture; the second Five Year Plan; the 
psychologic bases of soviet success—and this book 
does just that. We also may rest assured that Mr. 
Davis has chosen his contributors well. They are 
authorities: Frankwood E. Williams, Karl Scholz, 
Alzada Comstock, Susan M. Kingsbury, J. L. Gillin and 
others. 

Francis Henson, one of these collaborators who is 
well known to the Student Movement, writes on a diffi- 
cult subject, “What the Soviets Live By.” “Godless 
societies notwithstanding,” he says, “the Soviets be- 
lieve intensely that the possibilities of human develop- 
ment are limitless.” That is their religion. They are 
convinced that supernatural and other worldly powers 
must be liquidated if sources of power resident in man 
may be fully released. The stifling of these powers 
for any period of time will in itself produce a revolu- 
tion, the Russians believe. Mr. Davis implies that 
there is no actual injustice or any stifling of these 
sources of power in America for he admits such things 
are essential for a revolution yet says, “there is hardly 
a single scientific student of our society who really 
fears a Bolshevik revolution in America. If propa- 
ganda could circulate freely in every state in the 
Union, there is no more danger of our country adopt- 
ing Bolshevism than our accepting a German kaiser or 
a Japanese emperor.” So he concludes that we can 
safely recognize the U.S.S.R. Perhaps Mr. Henson’s 
definition of Russian religion which is deemed essen- 
tial for all will prove Mr. Davis’ prophecy not in- 


fallible. J. B. MATTHEWS. 
a 
KNOWING AND HELPING PEOPLE. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. Beacon Press. $2.00. 


This book is a distillation of counseling experience 
enriched by careful study. Teacher, editor, author of 
many books, not a psychiatrist, a bit chary of psycho- 
analysis, a Ph.D. in Philosophy, it is primarily as 
psychological consultant that Dr. Dresser addresses 
himself to needs “in the field between psychology, re- 
ligion and medicine.” He states what he calls a “syn- 
thetic method” worked out in personal research in co- 
éperation with physicians and ministers. “..... know- 
ing and helping people implies the Technique of the 
Understanding Heart, a largeness of vision or insight 
which ventures to be true to intuitive impressions of 
personality as a whole, while utilizing any method that 
may prove helpful,”—the exposition of this technique 
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of counseling is the primary contribution of the book. 

What the author has to say about various aspects of 
abnormal psychology is not said in comprehensively 
descriptive paragraphs and chapters as is done so well 
by Conklin, for example, in his Abnormal Psychology, 
but rather have these aspects been treated from the 
point of view of how to deal with some of them in their 
incipient stages. One can but wish that the clarity of 
the descriptions of psychological processes so ably 
graphed in Strecker and Appel’s Discovering Ourselves 
could have lighted up some of Dr. Dresser’s pages, 
but one comes away from his book with a deeper 
understanding of psychological counseling and its pos- 
sibilities. One Sees these possibilities as greatly mag- 
nified when the counselor is motivated by genuine con- 
cern for persons and is aware of the sacredness and 
beauty of human life. R. H. EDWARDS. 

Cornell. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN SEX. By Havelock Ellis. Long and 
Smith. $3.00. 


Probably no writer has made a more fundamental 
and significant contribution to our understanding of 
the place of sex in life than has Havelock Ellis. His 
seven-volume work Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
has been a classic in the field but has been refused 
space or has been barred from the general reader in 
libraries both in England and in this country. While 
this volume is not a summary of the larger work and 
will not supplant it, it does contain the leading ideas 
and theories of the studies which the author’s matured 
experience holds to be most important for the student 
of today. It is a manual written for medical students 
but of equal value to any student of the psychological 
aspects of personality. In it the author’s theories are 
not only brought up to date but developed in the light 
of the best current thinking. The brief but well 
selected bibliographies at the close of each chapter are 
invaluable for further study, Never doctrinaire, his 
words “always friendly but often critical” is his dom- 
inant attitude towards various contemporary theories 
or schools of thought. In this volume he deals with 
the entire field of sexual behavior, biological, physio- 
logical and psychological, always aware that the under- 
standing for management of the sexual impulse in the 
individual must lead to and be solved in relation to 
realms of tradition, morals and religion. Probably 
there is no more valuable introduction to the field of 
sexual science than this volume. 

GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
herwan Harrell Horne. Macmillan. $2.50. 


John Dewey’s Democracy and Education, published 
in 1916, has become a classic, and remains the most 
important and influential of his books. He has re- 
cently referred to it as “for many years that in which 
my philosophy, such as it is, was most fully expound- 
ed,” and expressed wonder that philosophic critics, as 
distinct from teachers, paid it scant attention. It may 
be, he conjectures, “that philosophers . . have not 
taken education with sufficient seriousness for it to 
occur to them that any rational person could actually 
think it possible that philosophizing should focus 
about education as the supreme human interest in 
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which, moreover, other problems, cosmological, moral, 
logical, come to a head.” 

Professor Horne, who is both a philosopher and an 
educator, has consistently used Democracy and Edu- 
cation as one of the required texts in his course in the 
philosophy of education. With Professor Dewey’s 
consent he now publishes a companion volume, intend-, 
ed primarily for the use of students, giving an expos- 
itory analysis of Dewey’s argument with critical com- 
ment upon it, section by section. 

The intricacy and obscurity of Dewey’s style is 
familiar—painfully so to those who conscientiously 
are determined to find out just what he means, pleas- 
antly so to the probably larger number of folk who 
read him with a vaguely exalted sense of being in the 
presence of profound and subtle intellectual issues. 
Dewey has said that so long as his interest was 
schematic and logical, writing was easy and he even 
received compliments upon his style; and he attrib- 
utes the difficulties which his writing now presents 
to himself and to others, to “the struggle to weld 
together the characteristics of a formal, theoretic 
interest and the material of a maturing experience of 
contacts with realities.” Professor Joseph Warren 
Beach, in The Outlook for American Prose, however, 
frankly accuses Dewey of bad writing, lacking in 
clearness, precision, and discipline. “I cannot help 
suspecting,” he adds, “that the writer who is con- 
stantly guilty of looseness in expression in detail may 
sometimes be guilty of looseness of thinking in the 
large.” 

Be that as it may, Professor Horne has rendered an 
initial service to the student by taking the successive 
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chapters and sections of Democracy and Education, 
and giving an exposition of each which combines the 
functions of analysis, explanation, and re-writing. The 
result is a paraphrase in terse, vigorous English, often 
not much shorter than the original section. 

The exposition of each section is followed by com- 
ment, raising questions and setting forth the author’s 
point of view in contrast to those of Professor Dewey. 
The contrast centers not so much in practical methods 
of teaching as in the fundamental philosophy of life. 
Dewey is a pragmatist; Herne is an idealist. Hold- 
ing, as he does, that “idealism conserves all the proper 
values of pragmatism,” Horne maintains that the phi- 
losophy of experimentalism is one-sided and that “the 
consistent practice of Dewey’s views would . . . sub- 
stitute an impoverished for an enriched experience.” 

Horne does not give a systematic presentation of his 
own philosophy of education—that he has done else- 
where. Here he is content to be an expositor and 
commentator. The table of contents, with its list of 
chapters and sections, is a reproduction of the table 
of contents of Democracy and Education, except for a 
division into parts which was taken from Dewey’s 
own summary in one of the concluding chapters. 

But this is no ordinary job. It is a most stimulating 
and valuable piece of work. Even students to whom 
Dewey’s philosophy of education is familiar will find 
these expositions a helpful check upon their under- 
standing, and the comments a stimulus to critical 
thinking and intelligent action. To those who are 
reading Dewey for the first time or who are less famil- 
iar with the total setting of his thought, this book will 
be a great boon. 

The book will render its greatest service, perhaps, 
by the persistent doubts which it will raise in the 
student’s mind as to the adequacy of Professor Dew- 
ey’s philosophy. This philosophy, whether called 
Pragmatism, or Instrumentalism, or Humanism, or 
Experimentalism, has become an orthodoxy in our 
time, indigenous to America, in control of our public 
schools, and expressive of the materialism which so 
largely has absorbed us. 

The essential principle of this philosophy is the 
attempt to apply scientific method to all problems of 
life, and the assumption that any problems that can not 
be dealt with by the scientific method are not real 
problems at all and should be ignored. The first half 
of this principle is sound; the second half is sheer 
assumption, unproved and probably unprovable. The 
most specious aspect of the matter is that because the 
principle is about scientiic method, unwary students 
easily get the impression, which teachers are some- 
times not averse to fostering, that the principle itself 
has been proved by scientific evidence. That is untrue. 

Within our time, notable extensions of scientific 
method to new fields have been made; and each such 
achievement is cause for rejoicing. We need all of 
the knowledge we can get; and we should hold our 
religious beliefs as well as our scientific hypotheses 
subject to revision in the light of further experience. 
But to confine thought to serving as a tool for action, 
to make scientific method the only method both of 
philosophy and education, and to deny the reality of 
problems that lie beyond this method—these are as- 
sumptions. Dewey may choose to make them, as all 
who think have a right to make assumptions and 
postulates. But it is the merit of Horne’s comments 
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that he keeps persistently before the student’s mind 
the fact that other points of view are both possible 
and justifiable. 

Horne rightly questions the cogency of the two 
main lines of argument which Dewey employs to jus- 
tify his assumption. These are the caricature of 
other positions as involving fixity, changelessness, ab- 
solutism; and the assertion that these positions in- 
volve in one way or another a “dualism” which was 
relevant to a certain stage or type of social conditions 
but becomes meaningless as these conditions change. 

Dewey abolishes the “dualism” between science and 
morality only by an undue simplification of the prob- 
lems involved in a theory of value, by ushering both 
obligation and conscience out of court, and by assum- 
ing that knowledge is virtue. His picture of man’s 
ideal society, says Horne, is “singularly drab, dour, 
unimaginative and unappealing. It is stark natural- 
ism untouched by emotion; it is man lifting himself 
into sociality by the might of his own intelligent 
control of nature; it is Comte’s positivism without his 
love and worship of man.” 

That Dewey’s philosophy is not merely a method, as 
we used to be told, but that it implies a naturalistic 
metaphysic, is now conceded by one of his most sym- 
pathetic interpreters, J. L. Childs, in his Education 
and the Philosophy of Experimentalism. Whenever 
on the last page or two of one of his books Dewey 
hesitatingly refers to religion, he describes it as a 
sense of the possibilities of existence and devotion to 
the cause of these possibilities. This naturalism is 
implied rather than clearly expounded and cogently 
defended; and it does not necessarily follow from the 
principles of scientific method. The acceptance of 
scientific technique does not commit us to Dewey’s 
naturalism; it is compatible with other theories of 
the universe. 

My own conviction is that in its negative assump- 
tions and naturalistic aspects Dewey’s philosophy be- 
longs to the days that are over rather than to those 
that lie ahead. In these respects it is a philosophy of 
prosperity, of human self-sufficiency, of what before 
1929 we fondly believed to be “normalcy.” Life is 
precarious and we need creative intelligence—vyes: but 
it is so precarious that we need more than that. We 
face the unknown issues of tomorrow with confidence, 
not merely in ourselves, but in the dependability and 
worth and resourcefulness of the whole vast fabric of 
forces within which our lives are fashioned. The 
universe is dependable. Meaning and value are there 
to be discovered; they are not merely self-confident, 
man-made projections of human interest and desire. 

LUTHER A. WEIGLE. 





THE UNIVERSITY IN THE CHANGING WORLD. By Walter 
Kotschnig. Oxford University Press. $2.25. 
Traffic in knowledge truly is international. The con- 
ditions of life within the universities of different coun- 
tries are of real interest to those who travel in the 
body and perhaps not less so to those who let their 
minds leap over national borders for acquaintance and 
intellectual communications. Readers of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN will be specially interested in the careful 
statements about the universities of Great Britain by 
Ernest Barker; those on Germany by Martin Doerne 
and on the United States by Clarence P. Shedd. 
DAVID R. PORTER. 
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“TODAY’’ 


+ 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


& 


THE New Deal becomes more interesting every day 
and events move so rapidly that anything I write today 
will probably be out of date before it appears in print. 

We must admire the swiftness and boldness of the 
administration and especially its willingness to be 
guided by the ambitious program of “professors” in 
place of the combination of the sectional opportunism 
of politicians, the unashamed class interest of the eco- 
nomic overlords, and the doctrinaire individualism of 
men supposed to be practical but proved to be com- 
pletely out of touch with the real world. It should be 
a great encouragement to readers of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN to find that ideas coming from universities no 
longer are a complete epiphenomenon in relation to 
events. It is a question how long it will be before the 
politicians dare rebel but when they do they will find 
that they must deal with a politician who can play 
their game as well as the professors’ game. I do not 
see how it is possible for us to expect more than we 
are getting from men who still must work within the 
present system. There are, however, two things which 
those of us who look very far ahead must bear in mind. 


THE first is that the American people are going to be 
very easily satisied with a few signs of economic re- 
covery. Mortgage relief and higher prices will make 
the farmers conservative again. A rising stock market 
will convince most of those who make public opinion 
of the soundness of the capitalistic system. As for the 
workers, it won’t take much to keep them as quiet as 
they are. If there is any truth in the widespread ex- 
pectation of better times in the near future it will be 
necessary to lay all the more stress on conditions which 
will still exist. If the number of unemployed were cut 
in two there would still be seven or eight million of 
them. Wages are so low that it will take years of the 
strongest kind of labor union action and the enforce- 
ment of drastic legislation to raise wages to a decent 
level and all the time it will have to be done in the face 
of the competition of the millions of unemployed who 
will still be with us. The thing which we must be 
prepared for is the quick collapse of middle class 
radicalism as soon as the middle class gets relief or 
sees the promise of relief, while a third of our pop- 
ulation remains in its present misery, with little hope 
of improvement. We who are academic people must 
be on our guard here. A beautiful quadrangle will 
lull us into complacency as soon as the deficits become 
smaller and more graduates find jobs. 


A SECOND factor to be borne in mind in the face of 
the possibility of improvement through the policy of 
centralizing industry under the regulation of the gov- 
ernment is that as soon as the people have forgotten 
the sins of the men who have controlled industry and 
finance those same men will come to control the gov- 
ernment which ostensibly regulates them. With pub- 
lic indignation high, as it is at present, and under a 
liberal administration, such a result may be prevented 
for a time. But it will not be long before the eco- 
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nomic powers of those who own the means of produc- 
tion will be used behind the scenes to control the 
political instruments designed to check them. This 
always has happened when the government has tried 
to regulate public utilities and it still will happen if 
all industry be made a public utility. It is significent 
that the very phrase “public utility” has come to sug- 
gest exploitation of the public. The following passage 
in John Strachey’s The Coming Struggle for Power 
points clearly to this difficulty: 


It is the most pathetic example of the worship of forms 
to suppose that anything is altered when the State, as it 
exists today, takes over the running of industry. All that 
has happened is that the capitalist class has found it more 
convenient to conduct this particular industry through its 
governmental apparatus instead of through the apparatus 
of some trust. Since the capitalist class owns and con- 
trols the governmental apparatus in every whit as real a 
sense as it owns the apparatus of the trust, the change 
makes no important difference to anybody. 


We may not be willing to subscribe to such a state- 
ment without qualification, nevertheless we cannot 
deny that it is all too true. Its truth will be disguised, 
as I have suggested, in the immediate future by the 
capitalists’ loss of prestige and by the desire of the 
present administration to protect the wage earner and 
the public against the less enlightened capitalist. But 
what is possible in an emergency when people are alert 
will not be possible in the long run. It is at this point 
that the socialist must press his case. He is the only 
one except the communist who seems to see that there 
can be no real cure until there has been a fundamental 
transfer of the economic power which goes with owner- 
ship of the means of production. So long as that power 
rests with the present owners the temptation will al- 
ways be too great to exploit workers and consumers in 
order to make profit. If the government is all that 
stands in the way, it is easy to buy the government by 
buying both of the old parties. If public opinion 
stands in the way it is easier to buy the press. Even 
the universities and the churches can retain their in- 
dependence only in exceptional cases. As for the Con- 
stitution, it has usually been interpreted in the inter- 
ests of owners, and too often have judges received 
their legal experience in persuading courts so to in- 
terpret it. : 


HOW a fundamental transfer of power is to come in 
America I do not profess to know. Norman Thomas, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, John Dewey, and The Christian 
Century would give you four different opinions about 
it. Much depends upon how successful the present ad- 
ministration is in breaking the back of the depression. 
If it does succeed, it is hard to see how any radical 
party can have much chance in America for many 
years. Perhaps the sharpest division of opinion on 
matters of strategy is between the Marxists who rely 
upon coercion and the liberals who rely on persuasion. 
In the present uncertainty about the future trend of 
events there is a.great need for all of us who agree 
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that the goal must be such a transfer of power to stop 


this process of neutralizing each other. About total 
strategy we may differ profoundly but we all agree 
that as a part of any strategy there must be the chang- 
ing of the minds of the people of all classes. Even 
those who rely chiefly upon coercion from below admit 
that no change which does not rest upon the consent 
of the great majority of the people can be stable. 
Therefore those of us who are in the churches and 
colleges, recognizing our differences about total strat- 
egy, must codperate on this common element in all 
strategies. Our common job will be to keep people 
from forgetting the conditions which exist and to pre- 
pare the minds of men in the class with which we have 
most natural contacts for the fundamental change 
which is necessary. 
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Our appeal for more guests at the Shelton is not be- 
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to a better and more satisfying way of living. The atmos- 
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The Periscope 








“In that direction,” said the Cheshire Cat, waving 
its right paw around, “lives a Hatter; and in that di- 
rection,” waving the other paw, “lives a March Hare. 
Visit either you like: they’re both mad.” 

“But I don’t want to see mad people,” said Alice. 

“Oh, you can’t help that,” replied the Cat. “We’re all 
mad here; I’m mad. You’re mad.”—From Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. 

a 

“It’s this way,” said the Hatter, pouring himself a 
second cup of tea. “Our farmers produce too much 
wheat, our factories too many manufactured articles, 
our machinists too many machines. We're so efficient 
that we’re miserable. Surely you understand that?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” said Alice. “For if there’s 
plenty of food and other things, everybody should be 
comfortable.” 


“Prices have dropped terribly,” continued the Hat- 


ter. “That’s what depresses us so.” . 

“That’s no reason to be depressed,” said Alice. “I 
thought people complained when prices were high, so 
if they’re low you should all be happy.” 

“No,” said the Hatter, “we manufacture things with 
machinery and are having less and less need of labor. 
So the workman can’t earn wages and can’t buy goods, 
and the things the factories make can’t be sold.” 
(Then why make them? wondered Alice.) 

“We are very thrifty,” the Hatter went on. “We 
save and pile up capital with which we build more and 
more factories, which become more and more efficient. 
The more efficient they get the more they produce and 
the fewer men they employ. So their products glut 
the markets and their machines create unemployment. 
We put so much capital into making goods that the 
consumer hasn’t enough money to buy the goods when 
they are made.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice. 
what to do about it?” 

“There are economists,” said the Hatter, “who have 
seen what was happening and warned us. But they 
are only scholars who lecture and write books. The 
practical men who run things have no use for the 
academic mind. But they know the value of the boll 
weevil.” 

“What is it good for?” 

“It eats up the cotton crop and keeps prices from 
falling,” explained the Hatter. ‘Were it not for the 
boll weevil we should have magnificent crops, and then 
the South would be ruined.” 

“And do you keep a supply of boil weevils for such 
emergencies?” asked Alice. 

“They seem to have plenty in the South,” said the 
Hatter. 

“But what about the poor North which has too many 
factories; couldn’t your boll weevil eat up some fac- 
tories too?” 

“No,” said the Hatter disdainfully. 
protect our factories with a tariff.” 

“Oh, I see!” exclaimed Alice. “Your tariff helps to 
sell the goods the factories make, doesn’t it?” 

“Not at all,” returned the Hatter severely. 
tariff checks trade by closing markets. 
markets against other countries; 
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markets against us. Each nation, you see, seeks a 
favorable balance of trade; that is, it tries to sell more 
than it buys. Each wants to buy less and less from 
the others and sell more and more to the others.” 

“But what one nation sells another must buy,” said 
Alice. She felt very sure of that. 

“Exactly,” admitted the Hatter. 

“Then how can they all buy less and sell more at the 
same time?” 

“They can’t,” said the Hatter. “They just destroy 
one another’s trade and add to one another’s suffering.” 

“But why don’t they help one another instead?” 

Not even the Mad Hatter could answer that one! 

“So nobody can do anything?” persisted Alice. 

“Well, nobody has done much,” answered the Hatter. 

“But isn’t it important to do something?” urged 
Alice. 

“Of course. It is extremely important. Everybody 
knows that,” said the Hatter. 

Then Alice remembered what the Cheshire Cat had 
said, 


By Harold Callender in 
The Ncw York Times. 
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Correspondence 








Like Coney Island 
DEAR PEOPLE: 

How goes the year 1933 with you all? The INTER- 
COLLEGIAN is‘ great and I know will continue to be so. 
The Oberlin meeting sounded truly good. What is the 
General Board saying since? Is the American Move- 
ment responding to Zeist? These are but tickles in 
the rib immediately under your fountain pen, for the 
letters that come from Student Movement friends are 
among the rare pleasures of life. 

We continue in daily study of the Chinese language 
as well as of news from the Northeast. Our student 
work is starting and we’re finding it interesting in the 
extreme. One only wishes one could plunge into the 
stream with an encyclopedic mind, a thorough grasp 
of economics, political science, history, sociology, the- 
ology and psychology, and a heart that at the same 
time and without splitting could contain a deep reali- 
zation of tragedy and a contagious joy. The interna- 
tional situation stalks the scene relentlessly and every 
idea and ideal must be stood up against it and meas- 
ured. Despite it all the student world is quieter than 
it was a year ago and the year’s outlook for the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement is excellent. Even so, among 
students there is ever a sense of feverishly working 
against time, a feeling that the world has gone to pot, 
that life is abnormal—the kind of feeling you have in 
one of those buildings in Coney Island where the floor 
may suddenly tip, or the stairs give way, or a railing 
give you a sudden electric shock. It’s a queer tense 
kind of life that makes laughing and crying closer 
friends than ever. Yours, 

ANDY T. Roy. 

Nanking. 


(From Nanking comes an important dispatch announc- 
ing the entrance into the world scene of David Tod, born 
to Andy and Margaret (nee Crutchfield) Roy. Andy Roy, 
Washington and Lee and Edinboro Universities, was 
Chairman of the C. C. A., 1925-26.) 
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AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
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in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 
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THE WAYFARER 


For “Balanced Rations” for summer reading I rec- 
ommend: 

Out of My Life and Thought by Albert Schweitzer— 
artist, scientist, philosopher, saint, whose writings 
from his station in mid-Africa have the ring of authen- 
ticity based on deep personal experience. (Holt; 
$2.50.) 

Meditations with Luke—daily study outline of the 
national Fellowship in Discipline. I recommend this 
in full confidence that many of my friends in summer 
conferences and elsewhere will want to join this grow- 
ing company who are experimenting with life on its 
deepest levels. (THE INTERCOLLEGIAN; 25c.) 

A good supply of “John Day Pamphlets” which at 
25 cents each bring you the best thought of such writ- 
ers as George S. Counts, Stuart Chase, Pearl Buck, 
John Strachey on current social issues (the issues you 
and I have to deal with in owr lifetime). 

* 

The preliminary report of the N. S. F. A. that but 
fifty-six per cent of college graduates of the past three 
years have found remunerative employment suggests a 
very bad but appropriate paraphrase: In the spring a 
senior’s fancy lightly (no, seriously) turns to thoughts 
of job. 

6 


“Remunerative employment” too, I suspect covers a 
considerably wider gamut than formerly; for not a 
few this means a job wholly unrelated to the profes- 
sion for which the graduate invested four or more 
years of specific training; for others it means a purely 
temporary bread and butter position without future 
promise. 





OVERALLS AHEAD!— 


PERHAPS 
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But for 44 out of every 100 recent graduates appar- 
ently there is no job at all. And that is just a part of 
the colossal human wastage of the present world up- 
heaval. It is facts like these in every nation which 
leads Visser ’t Hooft in this issue to exclaim at the 
apparent indifference of American students. Their 
equilibrium would encounter rough going if the les- 
sons in economics being learned by these alumni could 
crash back through college walls. 

aq 

What a difference they would make in classes in his- 
tory, economics, sociology, religion—just ask any of 
the “44”! Or in the “university club” life of many 
fraternities and dormitories. Or in some of the col- 
leges where the cost of automobiles of students equals 
the yearly tuition fees of the entire student body. 


o 
But in their unemployment, many of these men and 
women are discovering what college failed to give them 
a sense of personal responsibility for giving them- 
selves to an enlightened crusade for such fundamental 
changes in our social system as will make unnecessary 
these periods of tragic depression. With more teach- 
ers, engineers, lawyers, librarians available now than 
can be absorbed for years, and with new classes gradu- 
ated each year, it is but prudential foresight to work 
with might and main and mind for an organization of 
society which will conserve and not destroy its finest 
values. 
a 
And it is more. It is to take one’s place as a codp- 
erator in the creative process by which the Will of 
God for all men may find expression in human re- 
lations. 
a 
Out at K. U. a psychology professor advances the 
timely suggestion that those who cannot afford a vaca- 
tion will get equivalent results from a five or six day 
fast. Toward the end of the term there should be a 
considerable number of such vacations. 


a 
Students who wish to help in education for world 
peace will do well to communicate with Walter Van 
Kirk of the Federal Council of Churches who is spon- 
soring a most interesting program of study, inter- 
views and essays. 
. 
And now for a summer’s wayfaring, with no editor’s 
dead-line to meet until September, I bid adieu to the 
intriguing sentiment of this verse by W. D. Bray— 


All day long I hear a squealing chorus of noises: 

Street cars stopping and starting; automobiles with 
screeching horns and brakes; 

People shouting and talking, and loud-mouthed radios 
on every hand. 

Amid the constant hum and frequent staccato out- 
bursts of all these various noises 

I dream of the tranquil peace and calm of a lonely 
mountain peak— 

The deep, abiding silence. of the desert. 

THE WAYFARER. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 





























. 
A Century of Progress 
Through Student Eyes 


The Century of Progress Interna- 
© tional Exposition in Chicago, May 
97-November 1, 1933, will offer 
an unparalleled opportunity to 
inspect the scientific, social, tech- 
nical, and cultural developments : ss 5 ee “eee | 
of the past century. These devel- Shite % sno Ob 
opments demand investigation and | 
study as to their meaning for life 
during the coming generation. 
Three miles of lake-front, includ- 
ing an area of 424 acres, is devoted 
to this “Drama of the Century.” 
Three minutes, devoted to each 
exhibit all the hours the Fair is 
open each day, would total seventy days! The casual visitor will miss much 
that a planned program would enable him to see even in a brief visit. The City 


of Chicago, with its great institutions and its human and social problems, offers 
another view of our contemporary society. 





Federal Building Cut by courtesy 


Tours for Students 


@ College students are invited to follow their interests at this World’s Fair in Tours 
arranged for the National Council of Student Christian Associations by its Cen- 
tral Field Council in Chicago. Three Tour periods of one week each are 
arranged---June 26-July 3; September 4-11; September 11-18. The plans will 
be flexible and allow freedom to follow special interests, but many attractive 
features, under informed counselors, will offer opportunities for inspiration, under- 
standing, and good times. Each week the group will be limited to 175 and will 

be housed together in comfortable, attractive accommodations. 


The Cost Is Reasonable---Not Cheap 


® Each period begins with Monday evening dinner and extends through break- 

fast the following Monday. Lodging, breakfast, and lunch will be provided at 

headquarters. In the interest of more freedom of movement, the evening supper 

will be purchased individually where convenient. The cost for each one-week 

period will be $26, payable $5 reservation fee in advance, $21 upon arrival in 

Chicago. This includes board and room (as stated above), admissions to the 

World’s Fair; admissions to Lincoln group, Fort Dearborn, and Chinese Temple ; 

Lake Michigan excursion; transportation in Chicago; all lectures and trips 
arranged for the group; health supervision. 


Register Early to Be Sure of a Place :: Accommodations Are Limited 


For further particulars write to 


E. B. SHULTZ, National Council of Y. M. C. A.'s, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















Economic and International Problems 





Interpreted in a Series of Inexpensive Publications 


Living Creatively, 
By Kirby Page 
Ten steps toward life on the higher level, includ- 
ing: relieve human musery, transform unyust 
social systems, seek beauty, cultivate friendship, 
follow the noblest personality, run risks, make 
wise use of time. Also 100 daily readings 


305 pages, $2.00. 





The Personality of Jesus, 

By Kirby Page 
A consideration of the pathways by which he 
climbed the heights of life. An examination of 
the historical setting and the reasons why he 
was executed as a criminal. Biblical passages 
for daily reading, and discussion outlines for 
class use 


The World's Danger Zone, 
By Sherwood Eddy 
A study of the crisis in Manchuria, written after 
numerous journeys to this troubled area. Sets 
forth the gravity of the situation, and makes 
constructive suggestions concerning the way out. 


119 pages, $1.00. 


The Challenge of Europe. 
By Sherwood Eddy 
Illuminating chapters on Germany, France, 
Italy, Russia, and England. The product of 
repeated tours of investigation and countless 
conversations with Europe's leaders of thought. 





176 pages, linen paper, $.90. 335 pages, $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


More Than a Million Copies Sold 


National Defense, The Challenge of Russia, 


By Sherwood Eddy 
\ consideration of the failures and achievements of the 
Soviet Government. 


Sex and Youth, 
By Sherwood Eddy 


\ frank discussion of the relations between men and women 


By Kirby Page 
| r 


rt ' 
ne rigin resuits and prevention tr War 


Jesus or Christianity, 
By Kirby Page 


Contrasts between the religion of Jesus and historical Chris 


Religion and Social Justice, 
By Sherwood Eddy 


Economic and industrial problems examined in the light 
of religion. 


Ten Cents Each, Three for Twenty-five Cents. 


The Significance of Mahatma Gandhi, 
By Kirby Page 


nterpretation of the crisis in India 


Striking Combination Offer 
THE FOUR BOOKS AND THE SIX PAMPHLETS 


All for $4.90 postpaid (saving $2.00) 





THE WORLD TOMORROW 
Edited by 
Kirby Page, Devere Allen, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Paul H. Douglas 
Concentrates Upon 
Economics, International, Political, Racial and Religious Problems 


Six Months for One Dollar 











Send all orders to 


EDDY & PAGE 


347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 














